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Just a Word 


There are—we admit it in all confi- 
dence—some unusually fine articles 
crowding to get into The Independent 
in the next few weeks. The series of 
Messages from the United States Gov- 


ernment, for instance, will present in: 


the issue of February 14 an article by 
Secretary Baker on the tremendous 
commercial significance of the Panama 
Canal, particularly in relation to our 
program of world trade. Also in The 
Independent of February 14 will be a 
Message from the French Republic to 
the Republic of the United States, in 
which M. Deschanel, just elected Presi- 
dent of France, writes inspiringly on 
“What the World Needs.” 


ee 


Whether you live in a big city 
or on the outskirts of a country town, 
you will be interested to read an ar- 
ticle soon to appear in The Independ- 
ent by Chester Crowell on “Why the 
Young Folks Leave the Farm.” Mr. 
Crowell sees into the situation with 
rare insight and discusses it with true 
Texan frankness enlivened by an ir- 
resistible sense of humor. You'll 
chuckle as you read his article, but 
you'll find it productive of serious 
after-thought. 

ed 


“The Republics of Great Britain” is 
the startling title of an article that we 
have scheduled for an early issue. The 
proposal to break the British Empire 
up into “a band of free republics” 
comes from a member of the British 
Parliament—Colonel Arthur Lynch, 
“an Australian who studied medicine 
in London, philosophy in Berlin and 
engineering in Paris,’”’ who fought as 
a colonel in the Boer army in the 
South African war and as a colonel 
in the British army in the Great War. 
You will find his suggestions stimulat- 
ing, to say the least. 

ee 


Have you been wondering lately 
whether The Independent had forgot- 
ten all about that excellent manu- 
script of yours, submitted in our con- 
test on The Best Man or Woman in 
Your Town? We haven’t forgotten, but 
we were considerably delayed by the 
fact that the printers’ strike cut into 
our original plans for publishing the 
winning articles. But several of them 
are in type now and we hope to start 
within a week or two publishing a 
series of the best articles and photo- 
graphs thru several issues of The In- 
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dependent. Announcement of the win- 
ners will come in due course, but we 
won’t wait till then to tell you that 
there’s one story about a grocery man 
that’s great! 
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Remarkable Remarks 


MARSHAL FocH—Facts alone count. 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZI0O—There is no 
death. 


W. J. BRYAN—The Republican party 
is an authority on splits. 

EpwarpD N. CLOPPER, PH. D.—Ken- 
tucky neglects her children. 


Amy Lowet1—No American news- 
paper should dare discuss literature. 


SENATOR JOHNSON—I am a candi- 
date and I want everybody to know it. 


THE MIKADO OF JAPAN—We enjoin 
upon our loyal subjects to fulfil our 
wishes. 

BisHoP BurRcH—I object to the use 
of the church for the airing of radical 
opinions. 

“Kip” McCoy—I think that Shake- 
speare must have been a pretty good 
man in the ring. 

MayorR THOMPSON—The League of 
Nations is a hellish scheme to deprive 
us of our freedom. 

Roy K. MouLtoN—When a man an- 
nounces that he is out for the presi- 
dency, “out” is generally right. 

SARAH BERNHARDT—Don’t tell me 
you’ve got to go to surgeons and chem- 
ists to find the fountain of youth. 

Mary GarreT Hay—A Republican 
will be the next President of the United 
States and the women will elect him. 

Cyrus Merep—Feeble minded girls 
more nearly approximate to normal 
girls than feeble-minded boys to nor- 
mal boys. 

CARDINAL GIBBONS—I do not know 
what would become of the church and 
society at large if it were not for the 
female sex. 

SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS— 
People of this country are gradually 
rising to the point where they demand 
the abolition of the Senate. 

Ep. Howe—Instead of collecting 
millions to build a useless memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt why should we not 
build a good road in his honor. 

BILLY SUNDAY—I would stand every 
one of the ornery, wild-eyed I. W. W.’s, 
anarchists, crazy Socialists, and other 
types of Reds up before a firing squad 
and save space on our ships. 

Miss HELEN TaFtT—When elected to 
office we women should not allow our- 
selves to be shoved off into separate 
committees merely for the purpose of 
blowing off steam. 
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which identifies the worlds largest 
and greatest musical industry 


Twenty years ago the talking machine was a 
triviality. Today the Victrola is an instrument 
of Art. The exclusive Victor processes have 
lifted the making and the playing of musical 
records into the realm of the fine arts and ren- 
dered them delightful to the most keenly sensi- 
tive ear. Opera singers and musicians of world- 
wide fame are glad to be enrolled as Victor 
artists. ; 

Every important improvement that has trans- 
formed this “plaything” into an exquisite and 
eloquent instrument of the musical arts origi- 
nated with the Victor. The Victor plant, the 
largest and oldest of its type in the world, is 
the world-center of great music. 

No other organization in the world is so 


qualified by experience, by resources, and by 
artistic equipment to produce supreme quality 
as the Victor Company. Its products convey 
more great music by great artists to more people 
throughout the world than all other makes com- 
bined. 

The pioneer in its field the Victor Talking 
Machine Company today remains the pre-emi- 
nent leader. The famous trademark “His Mas- 
ter’s Voice,” with the little dog, is on every 
Victrola (look inside the lid) and on the label 
of every Victor Record. It is your guarantee 
of the highest musical quality. Look for it. 
Insist upon finding it. If you wish the best, 
buy nothing which does not contain this trade- 
mark. 


New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


VICTROLA 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Leigh Harris, editor 
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OW hard is the lot 

of a coal miner? Is 

he paid enough? Is 

he a_ skilled me- 
chanic or can a greenhorn 
mine coal? Not having an 
inverted periscope two hun- 
dred feet long, I decided to 
go down into the “innards” 
of the earth and learn about 
mining first-hand. 

“We can use you Tues- 
day morning,” said “Red” 
Waple, the mine boss at 
Nicholson’s, a union mine 
that ran without interrup- 


along a shovel. I’ll lend you 
a pick and a lamp.” 


tion thru the strike. “Bring’ 


One Day in a Coal Mine 


The graphic story of an editor 
who volunteered as emergency 
miner during the coal strike 


By Leigh Harris 


much on me in the matter 
of clothes when, carbide 
lamp and cap in place I 
stepped on the cage and— 
down, down, down. Fare- 
well, old world, daylight 
and friends. 

Splash! The bottom of 
the shaft. 

“Just a minute, Mr. 
Waple,” said I. “Give me a 
little time to swallow my 
heart and push down my 
stomach.” 

Before me, in one of the 
segments of gloom, uncer- 
tainly broken by the sizzling 
carbide, loomed two gigantic 
ears. Beyond those ears was 














ee 





strike. The alarm clock struck 
the silence of my bedroom 
about the time the old rooster 
in our poultry yard was clear- 
ing his throat. Then break- 
fast. The orange and cereal, 
sleepily served by Friend 
Wife, did not promise to fur- 
nish sufficient elbow grease 
for a man who was going to 
relieve this winter’s coal 
shortage. Why hadn’t I ar- 
ranged for a two-story beef- 
steak and fried potatoes? 
But one cannot think of 
everything. 

“Get rid of that flannel 
shirt, and you had better 
shed your B. V. D.’s, too,” 
said Boss Waple when I re- 
ported at the dressing room 
near the tipple. “Any clothes 
at all will be too many when 
you get down there.” There- 
fore a Mack Sennett movie 
bathing girl did not have 


The day opened with a Mary, the faithful little 

















© Underwood & Underwood 


“Pick, crowbar, shovel, dust, and 
gloom—Would the day ever end?” 


Leigh Harris, miner 


“jinny” mule that had stood 
between our town and a coal 
famine; Mary, life sentenced 
to involuntary servitude in 
rayless and noisome entries; 
modest little Mary, curly 
haired and much in need of a 
bath. 

Into an empty coal car we 
piled, headed for the new 
work. 

“Giddap, Mary, for the 
love of Mike,” said Johnny 
Repp, the driver. “Get a move 
on. It’s worse’n six o’clock 
and not a damn car of coal.” 
Johnny would like to keep his 
religion untainted by violent 
language and take his time 
driving Mary; but Johnny 
must make time. 

“Duck or you'll get your 
block knocked off,” Johnny 
warned me. I ducked. It’s a 
low bridge all the way in the 
Nicholson mine. Rumble, jerk, 
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bump, down the wind- 
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ing entries, Johnny 
must have a flat tire. 

“Here’s a buddy 
for you, Cheatham,” 
said Boss Waple as 
we halted at a new 
entry. The roof of the 
mine is only four and 
a half feet from the 
fire clay floor, and in 
that space, necessitat- 
ing a stooping posi- 
tion, the regular 
miner and his buddy 
mine coal. Yesterday 
evenin’ (we are in the 
South, you know) the 
machine had cut the 
vein of coal at the 
bottom. Cheatham 
had bored three deep 
holes into the mass of 
coal and filled these 








“Isn’t it nearly 
noon, Mr. Cheat- 
ham?” IT inquired 
rather meekly. 

“Nine o’clock.” 

What had become 
of John and Mary? 
We had waited full 
twenty minutes for 
an empty car. Here 
they came, rags, fur 
and profanity, rum- 
bling in the gloom, 
apparently headed for 
us. But they were not 
headed for us. 

“Hell,” said Cheat- 
ham, “they’ve turned 
down another entry.” 

Fifteen minutes 
later we gotthe 
empty we needed. 
Pick, crowbar, shovel, 
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holes with powder 
grains about the size 
of coffee beans—about a quart in each hole, tamped in 
end with a fuse hanging. After all the miners had left 
the mine, along came the shot firer, lighting the end of 
the fuse and then getting far enough away to be safe 
from a possible “windy” shot. The powder blasts loos- 
ened the coal from the slate, leaving it ready for the 
pick, crowbar and shovel when the miners came down 
the shaft in the morning. 

“For goodness sake, Johnny, couldn’t you bring us a 
real car?” asked Cheatham. “That must have been one 
of the pair Noey saved in the ark. Well, here are some 
long pieces with which we can build up the sides.” 

Coal to the right of you. Coal at the left of you. Coal 
all around you. You have been playing miser with your 
little coal pile in the basement. Why not fill your pock- 


ets down here when nobody’s looking? But then you. 


have no pockets—that is, none worth mentioning—as 
you left most of your clothes up on top of the earth. 

We shovel coal into the little 1492 model car until it 
is level full, then build up the sides and ends with long 
chunks of coal as big as we can possibly lift, fill the 
center with finer coal, and round out the top with egg 
lump until it almost touches the roof. 

“Well, buddy,” said Cheatham, “we got a ton in that 
little old cracker box.” 

A rumble in the distance, a dim light growing rap- 
idly brighter as the noise gets louder. 

“Get up, Mary. For the love of Mike, get up!” It is 
Johnny Repp coming with an empty to trade for our 
loaded car—the loaded car that is to be rushed up 
shaft and grabbed greedily by one of the long line of 
wagons or trucks that had begun to arrive before sun- 
rise, or perhaps whisked away to one of the big tobacco 
stemmeries which bought half a million pounds of leaf 
yesterday and “must have coal or the weed will rot.” 

“That’s a real car,” said Cheatham, as we finished 
the one Johnny had just brought us. This car had 
flanked sides. “That,” continued Cheatham, “ought to 
be good for twenty-two hundred pounds.” 

Pick, crowbar, shovel, dust, gloom. The little carbide 
lamp on one’s cap lights only a small circle, now the 
vein as you use your pick, now a little of the floor as 
you stoop to shovel. You cannot see your companion’s 
face. He is a sooty ghost. Three, four, five cars. I was 
getting pretty hungry. That orange and cereal seemed 
to have been eaten years ago. 


A group of miners on the cage at the bottom of the shaft 


backache, gloom. Fun- 
ny how much faster 
our coal pile in the 
basement goes down than these cars fill up. 

I asked Cheatham how much money he earned per 
day. 

“IT made about $6.30 yesterday,” he replied. “You take 
from that the five cents I pay for carbide, and seventy- 
five cents for powder and fuse. The fourteen per cent 
increase agreed to pending the settlement of the 
trouble between the union and the operators would 
bring that to about $6.20. The thirty-one per cent sug- 
gested by Secretary of Labor Wilson would increase 
the net to $7.10.” 

“Then miners must pull down pretty good money?” 

“Yes—when they want to work and can work. Some 
days we don’t get cars enough. Some days the shots go’ 
wrong and we don’t get coal.” 

“Don’t you take a good many holidays?” 

“Oh, just the regular holidays. Some of the boys 
take John Mitchell Day, and rabbit day (November 15, 
the day the game law is lifted), and Joe Bell, one of our 
colored miners, takes two emancipation days—August 4 
and September 22. The negroes got mixed a long time 
ago on the date of Lincoln’s Proclamation. They re- 
fuse to give up the wrong date, so they celebrate both 
days. And then the colored boys take many Saturday 
afternoons, and circus day, and buryin’s. Aside from 
that the miners work pretty steady. 

“T’ve been mining twenty years,” continued Cheat- 
ham. “I believe I saved more money back in the days 
when I could buy a 24-pound sack of flour for fifty 
cents. In those times pay was pretty low, but the cost 
of living was only about one-fourth as high as now. I 
don’t think I get enough pay, and I hope the Govern- 
ment’s commission will hurry up and fix decent wage 
standards. Arbitration by the right kind of men will 
always beat striking.” 

The dust was very bad. My nose and throat felt dry 
and gritty. 

“I should think,” I remarked to Cheatham, “that 
you'd have to lay off every third day and get your lungs 
dry-cleaned.” 

“Oh, no; we don’t mind the dust much. Used to it. 
Ever hear of many miners having tuberculosis? Germs 
can’t live in a miner’s throat.” 

“Cut out that conversation!” commanded Johnny 
Repp as he and Mary came up with another empty. 
“Y’all don’t seem to understand [Continued on page 224 








If He-Were President 


The Independent Series of ‘Articles on Some Likely 
Candidates for 1920, Presenting the Views of Leading 
Republicans and Democrats on the Vital Issues of Today 


General Leonard Wood 


Including an Interview 


By Donald Wilhelm 


HE revolving door spun. A sturdy figure in army 

uniform bulked big in the large room. He wore 

the two stars of a major general, his aide fol- 

lowed at his heels. Deep-chested, heavy for a 
man of his height, he came up the marble steps, his left 
foot always forward. You are interested in that hitch 
in his gait. It links itself with the contention you hear, 
that he, General Wood, is not well physically; but you 
know, on good authority, that the nervous affliction that 
crippled his right leg is negligible now. 

He peels off his overcoat, displaying a Sam Browne 
belt about a heavy body with short legs and neck, and 
greets one man after another: ‘How de do”—this con- 
clusively, not by way of question. 

You look him over again. No, he 


You then mention, again, certain pressing issues. At 
last he remarks, conclusively, “If you want to know 
kow I feel about these subjects, read the last articles 
written by Colonel Roosevelt.” 

This statement rather smites you, for those who 
knew Colonel Roosevelt best are agreed, it seems, that 
he had an amazing aptitude for change, such that it 
may be presumed even the last articles he wrote would 
not express his ideas if he were living now. One man 
who knew the Colonel most intimately, who was with 
him as a companion as many hours, probably, as any 
cther man, remarks, “To me it is an imposition to say 
that General Wood is at all like Colonel Roosevelt. They 
were friends; but so were we; so were the Colonel and 

Mr. Taft.” To be sure, Colonel 





does not look in the least like 
Colonel Roosevelt! 

Nor does he resound so; his 
voice is heavier, slower, he hasn’t 
so many words to his tongue, 
hasn’t the infectiousness that the 
Colonel had. 

An hour later he is the center 
of a small group. You can hear 
his low resonant voice. He is re- 
citing experiences, it seems, and 
those about him relish, much, 
what he says. 

At last his aide leads you over 
and introduces you. Unlike Colonel 
Roosevelt of old, the General does 
not recall you tho you’ve met be- 
fore, and accepts you rather sub- 
missively. And he waits for you to 
begin! 

You recite who and of what 
vast importance you are! 

He nods, but his face does not 
light up. Colonel Roosevelt was 








Roosevelt held endearingly to Gen- 
eral Wood: “We had the same 
ideals and the same way of look- 
ing at life,” he says, in his Auto- 
biography; but this explanation is 
descriptive of why they came to 
be such good friends and applies 
to their first contacts. “We were 
fond of the same sports,” he goes 
on, “and, last but not least, being 
men with families, we liked to en- 
joy, where possible, thesexgports 
in company with our small chil- 
dren.” Still, in many, the insist- 
ence that the General shall inherit 
the tradition of the Colonel holds. 
“He is of the Roosevelt tradition,” 
Senator Moses, of the General’s 
native state, New Hampshire— 
the first public man to come for- 
ward in favor of General Wood 
for the presidency—told me. 

“But,” I ventured, “what is the 
Roosevelt tradition?” 








quite different—he was apt to sit 


on the edge of his chair, hear you Ex-President Roosevelt 


: ‘ Iki h P i i - . 
a moment, plunge in and do all the Se a 2 pa ote Benzene fairs, not the cold, hard, practical, 


ing national preparedness. To General Wood economic and political view of 


talking. 


“I mean,” he said, “that he has 


and General Wood Roosevelt’s outlook on public af- 


You speak at last of prepared- belongs credit not only for the Plattsburg idea, things; his judgment is tempered 


ness. The General answers at but for most of the early efforts to rouse the 
United States into readiness for her part in war 


length, feelingly. 

You mention social questions; he has nothing to say 
—this was months back—he has since expressed him- 
Self with vehemence concerning the “reds.” You men- 
tion economic questions; he has nothing to say. 

You mention the fact that you once upon a time 
wrote a book about Colonel Roosevelt, and the acquaint- 
ance that fact suggests interests him a little, but in an 
habitual sort of way, as if ninéty-nine of a hundred 
men prefaced all they said to him by some reference or 
cther to the Colonel. 


with a certain sense of humanity. 
Of course, you cannot condense 
Wood into a phrase. I would say that Wood, in view of 
the work he has already done, would carry out a larger 
part of the Roosevelt legend than anybody else.” 

The Senator goes further: “There is,” he says, “more 
sentiment of the kind that elects Presidents surround- 
ing General Wood than any other who has been men- 
tioned as a possible Republican nominee in 1920. The 
only question is whether this kind of sentiment which 
elects Presidents can be transmitted, in General Wood’s 
case, into the kind of sentiment that produces delegates 
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and nominates Presidential candidates. The 
people are turning away from Wilson. . . . 
In turning away from such a figure, the in- 
evitable tendency of the public mind is to 
seek its antithesis. Colonel Roosevelt embod- 
ied this ideal to the last degree, and, had he 
lived, I think he would have been our candi- 
date, named, perhaps, by acclamation. As he 
is gone, there is a demand for an inheritor 
of the Roosevelt legend. To many minds, 
Leonard Wood seems the rightful heir. With 
Roosevelt he sought to serve overseas and 
was refused that privilege; with Roosevelt he 
accepted the fate which jealous politicians 
meted out to him and did his full duty at 
home like the good soldier that he is. Like 
Roosevelt, he has an infectious personality 
which has baffled all the plans of the admin- 
istration to pocket him. Exiled to Charles- 
ton by the War Department, he infected the 
South—and nowhere has he more ardent ad- 
mirers than in that solidly Democratic sec- 
tion. Sent then to the pacifist plains of Kan- 
sas, he inoculated that whole region and 
now the prairies are enthusiastic about him. Trans- 
ferred to cosmopolitan Chicago, he seems to have 
repeated there his experiences in the Democratic South 
and the pacifist Middle West. His thought is always 
for his country, and the controverted questions of acute 
momentary interest have not diverted him from the 
central idea that the United States must depend upon 
itself in the future, no matter how massive may be 
the international machinery which inventive minds are 
trying to set up for the manufacture of a millennium. 
This soldier, administrator and statesman has no illu- 
sions; and the constructive period which delayed peace 
will usher in, will find him ready to help solve its prob- 
lems. . . . He will go to the convention, like Grant, 
supported by a nation-wide circle of friends, and, if 
nominated, will be elected.” 





“Soldier, administrator, statesman”—the man 
whom many Americans acclaim to carry on 
the ideals and work of Theodore Roosevelt 

















© Walinger, from Central News 
General Wood with his family—Mrs. Wood (seated) and 


their three children (from left to right) Lieutenant Osborne 
Wood, Miss Louise Wood, and Captain Leonard Wood, Jr. 
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It is to be con- 
jectured that 
President Wood 
surely would 
make a_ better 
President than 
did General 
Grant, whom 
both parties 
wanted as a can- 
didate. Army 
officers point 

-out that for 
years preceding 
the war the 
Pershing and the 
Wood follow- 
ings in the 
Army were at 
gentlemanly 
grapple with 
one another, 
that General 
Pershing was 
responsible for the return to America of General 
Wood, and it is to be remembered that the Secretary of 
War—Garrison, not Baker—publicly reprimanded Gen- 
eral Wood for permitting Colonel Roosevelt to 
address the officers in training at Plattsburg in de- 
nunciation of their Commander in Chief, the President. 
Then, they contend, all told, General Wood got .as good 
assignments on his return from Europe as any other 
major officer and a squarer deal than most administra- 
tions would have given him. Some go further—go back 
to San Juan Hill; but that’s a story this writer does 
not care to tell. For the points essentially to be made 
are two: First, it will be a sorry thing if, with the 
future critical years at stake, prejudice is the arbiter 
in the coming campaign. Even, presuming for the sake 
of discussion that the present Administration gave 
General Wood the worst deal imaginable, why in the 
world does it follow that such a bad deal qualifies Gen- 
eral Wood to be a great President? Any more truly 
than that the ruthless withdrawal of a lieutenant or 
top sergeant from the front line trenches by General 
Pershing, qualifies of itself the said lieutenant or ser- 
geant to displace General Pershing. Second, granting 
that the general is better qualified to carry out the 
Roosevelt legend than any other man, would the re- 
sponsibility for the continuance of that legend help 
President Wood, or, for want of coincidence of promise 
and fulfillment, thwart him? 

At best, it seems, we may conclude that, if 
nominated and elected, President Wood of necessity 
must stand on his own merits. 

The question, therefore, boils down to this: What 
are his merits? 

They are greater, indubitably, than this poor pen can 
scratch. 

But, before the Presidency, comes the election! 

As to that, then, three questions raised as to other 
candidates described in this series are in order: 

I. By what stretch of fancy can it be conjectured 
that the labor group, which is organizing politically on 
a national plan and in every state, would support Gen- 
eral Wood, or even any other soldier? 

II. Why should the farmers, doubly strong now be- 
cause of the enfranchisement of women, vote for him? 

III. Why should women generally vote for hom, tho 
everyone from the two national chairmen up and down 
the line recognizes that women are to dominate the next 
election, when they look on [Continued on page 227 
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Making Alcohol Our Benefactor 


Civilization consists in finding a place for everything and putting every- 
thing in its place. One of the worst mistakes ever made was in the child- 
hood of the race when man came across alcohol and put it in his mouth 


By Edwin 


IVILIZATION consists in finding a place for 

everything and putting everything in its place. 

Dirt is misplaced matter. Weeds are misplaced 

plants. Vices are misplaced virtues. To get any- 
thing—or any man—out of place causes as much 
trouble in the world as is caused in a business office 
when a careless filing clerk sticks a letter into the wrong 
envelope. 

One of the worst mistakes of this sort was made in 
the childhood of the race when man in tidying up the 
earth that he had inherited came across alcohol and, 
not knowing what else to do with it, put it into his 
mouth. You know how children are always putting 
things in their mouths that do not belong there, thumbs, 
and buttons, and pins, all sorts of trash. Generally 
they outgrow the habit, but mankind is a slow grow- 
ing creature, slower than an elephant, and even now, 
several thousand years later, he is only beginning to 
leave off the bad habit of storing alcohol in his stom- 
ach, the worst possible place for it. If old Noah had 
only known better he would have been saved from mak- 
ing a disgraceful exhibition of himself and selling his 
sons into slavery. He should have put the alcohol he 
made into an internal combustion engine and used it 
to run the ark. Then he might have avoided a year’s voy- 
age for Mount Everest and Pike’s Peak must have ap- 


~ peared above the face of the waters long before Mount 


Ararat. And think of the sufferings of his passengers. 
Figure it out for yourself. Multiply 525 feet long by 87 
feet broad by 52 feet high and divide by the number of 
animals in the world, two or seven of each, and you will 
see that they must have been packed in tighter than 
doughboys on a transport bound for France. 

The medieval chemists who invented distillation and 
first got alcohol in a concentrated form made the mis- 
take of not labeling it right. They reached into the 
wrong drawer and pasted on the bottle such names as 
Aqua Vitae, Eau de Vie and Elixir of Life, and got 
the stuff into circulation in this disguise, as vicious 
a case of misbranding as the world has ever seen. 


HE modern temperance movement is essentially an 

attempt to correct this medieval blunder and get al- 
cohol correctly labeled: “For External Use Only.” It 
is a mistake to suppose that the prohibitionists are 
enemies of alcohol and want to close up all the distil- 
leries. On the contrary they would like to see a still 
set up on every farm, the tax removed and alcohol as 
free as water, provided only nobody was allowed to 
waste the precious fluid by drinking it. 

The time has come when the conservation movement 
must be extended to alcohol for we are likely soon to 
have to depend upon it for the salvation of society. Our 
Bureau of Mines gives us only about twenty years more 
to run on gasoline. Then we shall have to give up our 
automobiles, and airplanes, and submarines and com- 
bustion engines unless we can find some fluid fuel as a 
substitute and alcohol is the only thing in sight. Gaso- 
line and alcohol are both useful as fuels and both have 
been abused as beverages. In the good old days of the 
Czar motor tourists in Russia used to get stuck in out 
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of the way villages because their gasoline had been se- 
cretly drawn off for drink. When kerosene was used 
for street lamps the ports at which the Russian war- 
ships put in were likely to be left in darkness because 
the Russian sailors would climb the lamp posts and 
drink up the coal oil. But while such petroleum bev- 
erages went down with the Russians, for they were 
stronger and more palatable than vodka, we Americans 
cannot stomach them so there is no reason for restrict- 
ing their manufacture and sale. Just as soon as people 
get over their taste for alcohol as a beverage the alco- 
hol business will have such a boom as it has never 
known and distilleries will be subsidized by the Govern- 
ment instead of being taxed. Brewers will then be 
recognized as public benefactors instead of being re- 
garded as public enemies. 


O it is amusing to see the alarm manifested in the 

sensational press over the advent of prohibition as 
ruinous to the country. This is the way it is generally 
put: 


LOSSES DUE TO PROHIBITION 


UW, B Gomme WO. oc ccoeviccecsceces $600,000,000 
IE eT Or Te 250,000,000 
SED nc caintcsensevescneuen 200,000,000 
I iho <6 is pica a eae area a aimeue 150,000,000 
DEE Giwasuscascsusowsnannegecewesawen 100,000,000 

TE. hiidcnces oe'ndoareneseaaeoesveeewen $1,300,000,000 


The only fault of this, assuming that the figures are 
correct, is the heading. It should read “Gains Due to 
Prohibition.” For it means that nearly a billion and a 
half dollars which otherwise would have been wasted for 
liquor by the American people, many of whom could ill 
afford it, will now be saved for better purposes, Those 
who got stuck on these stocks, the distillers, brewers, 
wholesalers, hotel men, and banks loaning money to 
them, do not deserve any sympathy because they had 
plenty of time to get into other businesses. Any one who 
has watched the course of events during the last fifty 
years must have foreseen that prohibition was coming. 
The war has merely accelerated the movement, whose 
culmination in national prohibition was in any case ir- 
resistible. None knew this better than the liquor men 
and it was because they realized that their time was 
short that they rushed their business. The figures at 
which the wet goods are estimated in the above state- 
ment are not the cost of production or customary prices, 
but the exorbitant prices at which the liquor dealers 
expected to sell out their stock between the end of the 
war and the beginning of prohibition. This anticipated 
surplus profit belongs therefore by right to the Anti- 
Saloon League for it is due to its efforts that the price of 
liquor has gone up. Fortunately the Supreme Court 
decision put a stop to this scheme for mulcting the 
American people of several hundred million dollars. 
The $600,000,000 calmly counted in as loss to the liquor 
dealers is obviously fictitious because it has not been 
paid for the stocks are still in bond. Nor is it a real 
loss to the Government for the Government, which has 
been a partner in the liquor [Continued on page 226 
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A Message from the British Nation 
to the American People ~~ 





“It’s Not Our Funeral!” 


To which easy error Premier Lloyd George replies: “There can 
be no peace for the world until there is peace in Russia” 


By C. A. McCurdy, K. C., M. P. 


HE world appears singularly hopeless with re- 

gard to the Russian problem. There is a marked 

tendency here to leave affairs in Russia to be 

settled by the Russian people and Providence, 
without assistance or interference from outside. This 
is a mental attitude quite inconsistent, as it seems to 
me, with the ideals of a League of Nations. Lord Grey 
has spoken in clear and decisive terms of the duty of 
interference by other nations in case of an outbreak 
of war. Lord Parker, the eminent English lawyer whose 
recent death was a great loss to the League of Nations’ 
movement, has compared the duty 
of Governments faced with an out- 
break of war in any part of the fg 
world with the responsibility of 
the law abiding citizen who sees 
murder being attempted under his 
very eyes. The root idea of the 
League of Nations is the belief 
that war is a crime and that in 
the presence of crime no honest 
man, can desire to remain neutral. 
_ And there can be no doubt that 
war is raging in Russia at the 
present time. Bolsheviks and anti- 
Bolsheviks have enrolled armies, 
with at least a million men en- 
gaged in open conflict, and the 
reign. of violence in Russia, if 
any credence at all is to be given 
to eye-witnesses, is by no means 
confined to the operations of the 
military forces. To the long list of 
the victims of the civil war must 
be added even a longer list of 
those who have perished by order 
of the revolutionary tribunals or 
from the famine which revolution- 
ary conditions have created in a 
country richly stocked with food. 
If the League of Nations idea 
means anything it ought to be the 
business of the whole world to intervene, to decide on 
which side of the conflict lies the balance of justice, and 
to use all its energies and resources to secure that right 
shall prevail and peace be re-established. 

At present the civilized world, including probably a 
large majority of the British people, does not see things 
in this light. There is a widespread feeling that we 
have not sufficient information about what is going on 
in Russia to make it safe to take sides, that it is the 
funeral of the Russian people and not our funeral and 
there is no reason to interfere. The British Government 
is certainly under no illusions on the latter point. It 
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1 By: 
Whitelaw in London Passing 8) 
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THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR 
Civilization: “Help! That house is blazing so 
fiercely it will bring down the whole street! 
Can’t you fight the flames?” 


The Entente Fireman: “Nothin’ to do with me, 
mum. It ain’t my job. I done my bit.” 


recognizes fully that in the world impoverishment 
brought about by the war the restoration of industry 
and normal life in Russia is of vital importance to all 
the other peoples of the world. It knows what the 
man in the street is apt to forget, how vast are the 
natural resources of Russia in timber and foodstuffs, 
in minerals and in all the raw materials for which the 
world is hungry today. Mr. Lloyd George has expressed 
the view of the British Government quite clearly when 
he says, “There can be no peace for the world until 
there is peace in Russia,” 

As regards the common belief 
that we have not sufficient reliable 
‘| information to enable us properly 
41 to understand what is taking place 
in Russia at the present time— 
this is, I think, a delusion which 
reflects no credit upon the govern- 
ments of the world, which have 
failed to explain to their peoples 
the entirely authentic and reliable 
‘4 information which is in fact avail- 

<j able. The basic facts about Bolshe- 

sj vism can be ascertained from the 
official statements of the Bolshe- 
S| vik leaders themselves. It is not 
necessary to enter into any con- 
troversy as to the value of the im- 
pressions derived by week-end vis- 
itors to that great expanse of 
territory. 

The present Bolshevik Govern- 
ment was established as a perma- 

4 hm nent government on the 3l1st of 
ae, eae January, 1918. Its rule extends 

Like eA over about one hundred million 
people who formerly owed al- 
legiance to the Tzar. It is a Re- 
public possessing neither Presi- 
dent nor Parliament, of a kind 
hitherto undreamed of. It repre- 
sents an experiment in a new form 
of government based on new economic doctrines, the 
success or failure of which must be of the utmost 
interest to the rest of the world. The great ma- 
jority of the Russian people are unable to read 
or write, and are quite unable to appreciate or un- 
derstand the new economic doctrines and the new 
political principles which are embodied in the Bolshevik 
state. The Bolsheviks by conviction, the teachers and 
disciples of the new gospel, are said by the Bolsheviks 
themselves to amount to about three hundred thousand: 
there are probably a large number of Russians who by 
conviction are anti-Bolshevik. Round these two groups 
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are ranged the divided Rus- 
sian people. 

The essential principles 
of the Bolshevik Republic 
are set out in a Constitu- 
tional Charter which de- 
clares the chief object of 
the republic to be the es- 
tablishment of a Dictator- 
ship, the complete suppres- 
sion of the bourgeosie, and 
the establishment of Social- 
ism. The Dictatorship is to 
be exercized by the prole- 
tariat and the poorest peas- 
antry, who are to exercize 
authority to the exclusion 
of all other classes. On the 
27th of April, 1918, the 
Bolshevik Government by a 
decree of that date im- 
posed compulsory military 
service upon the Russian 
people, on the surprising 
ground that one of the 
fundamental tasks of Socialism is the liberation of 
mankind from the burden of militarism and “from the 
barbarism of bloody conflicts.” This aim, however, the 
Bolshevik Government declares can be realized only 
“when the power in all countries passes to the working 
classes, who will wrest from the exploiters the means 
of production, transfer them to the toiling masses for 
their common use, and establish collectivism as the im- 
mutable foundation of the solidarity of the Peoples.” 
The Russian Soviet Republic therefore creates its own 
powerful army; military training is compulsory for 
males and optional for females. The conscientious ob- 
jector is to be trained to military duties not connected 
with the use of arms. As the object of the Bolshevik 
Government is complete suppression of the middle and 
upper classes, those classes are not included in the 
scheme for military training. The right to carry arms 
is limited to the proletariat. The Law Courts are abol- 
ished; Revolutionary Tribunals and Extraordinary 
Commissions have been created in their place. In the 
Revolutionary Tribunal the jury chooses the punish- 
ments, and if the Judge does not meet with the jury’s 
approval it may at any stage of the proceedings remove 
him. A curious feature of the new criminal procedure 
is the right given to selected members of the audience 
to speak both for the prosecution and for the defense 
in addition to the speeches delivered by the representa- 
tives of the parties concerned. The object of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunals appears to be mainly the suppres- 
sion of what are called counter-revolutionary move- 
ments, which include any movement hostile to or criti- 
cal of the proceedings of the Bolshevik Government. 
The Extraordinary Commissions are a more powerful 
imitation of the old Russian Secret Police. They have 
uncontrolled powers over life and death. The death sen- 
tence, once declared to be inconsistent with Bolshevik 
ideals, has been restored, and thousands of people have 
been put to death without even the semblance of a trial. 
The Church has been disestablished, and the teaching 
of religion in schools is forbidden. Marriage is effected 
by a declaration before a Registrar, and divorce can 
be obtained at any time at the request of either party. 
No further ground for divorce than the wish of one or 
cther of the parties is required. With a view to ensur- 
ing to the workers true freedom of expression of 
opinion the Government has arrogated to itself the 
power of suppressing all newspapers “which sow con- 
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fusion by means of an obviously calumni- 
atory perversion of facts.” Furthermore 
“the publication of false or perverted in- 
formation relating to the events of public 
life, so far as it appears to be an attempt 
against the rights and interests of the 
revolutionary masses” is an offense which 
entails suppression. Anti-Bolshevik news- 
papers have consequently disappeared in 
Bolshevik Russia. All the land has been 
confiscated; former owners of land, if un- 
able to work, are allowed the same pension 
as a disabled soldier. Foreign trade, both 
export and import, is entirely nationalized; 
no one may sell goods to or buy goods from 
a foreigner except through a Government 
Department created for that purpose. The 
sale of foodstuffs, cloth, various minerals 
and agricultural machinery, is a State 
monopoly, The banking business has been 
nationalized. Committees for the control 
of prices have been formed in towns to in- 
spect tradesmen’s books, define expenses, 
fix prices and profits and distribute the 
latter among shopkeepers. Commercial and 
industrial concerns which employ labor are controlled 
by the workers. 

According to the Frankfurter Zeitung, the effect of 
Soviet rule upon the textile industry has been that the 
working efficiency of all branches shows a decline of 80 
tc 95 per cent from peace production, whilst expenses 
and wages have risen by 3,000 to 5,000 per cent. Cloth 
factories employ 30 per cent more workers, produce 30 
per cent less, and prices are raised by 4,000 per cent. 

The essence of the Bolshevik State is a dictatorship 
of labor and the denial of the right of private property, 
but the aims of Bolshevism are by no means limited to 
the ambition of the Bolshevik State. Bucharin, one: of 
the leading Bolsheviks, in his book, The Program of © 
the Bolshevik Communists, [Continued on page 222 
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Russians who sacrificed everything to fight against the 
Bolsheviks. They enlisted under Admiral Kolchak and in 
spite of lack of proper clothes and fighting equipment 
offered stubborn resistance to the Bolshevik advance 








A Message from the 
United States Government. 








N the history of the past few years the Department 

of State has played a part the scope and import- 

ance of which have hardly been guessed by the 

American people. During this time it has, of 
course, performed its usual functions in our foreign in- 
tercourse, maintaining and fostering our relations with 
other governments—a stupendous task in itself be- 
cause of the importance of the subjects requiring nego- 
tiation and the complexity of the questions involved. 
This, however, is generally known. 


But there were other activities that grew out of the 


war, numberless activities with which the Department 
was intimately connected and for which it was directly 
responsible, of which the public 


Stories of State 


By Breckinridge Long 
Third Assistant Secretary of State 





the name stayed, but further investigation was re- 
quired and there was much argument with the accred- 
ited. representatives of the protesting governments. 
The embargo lists also made trouble for the Depart- 
ment—even with some of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. These lists were designed to give additional 
shipping space for essential traffic by releasing tonnage 
carrying non-essentials. If there were, for instance, 
100,000 tons of shipping on a given route and if, by 
declaring certain commodities non-essential and pro- 
hibiting their importation, 40,000 tons of that shipping 
could be deprived of cargoes and left with nothing to 
carry, that tonnage probably could be chartered for 
carrying war essentials on another 








knows almost nothing—and _ the 


route. 





whole of which cannot yet be re- 
vealed. 

The Department of State “car- 
ries the policy of the Government.” 
The President has authority to di- 
_ rect ‘and control our foreign policy, 
and in these matters the Secretary 


In this inside information of 
the State Department’s work in 
war and peace you can read 
between the lines stories more 
absorbing than any fiction 


In operations of this sort the 
War Trade Board, with its planned 
embargo, and the Shipping Board, 
with its proposed new charters, 
concentrated in the Department of 
State expecting, first, that we 
would have the government whose 





thriller 


of State is his adviser and his 
agent in the execution of plans. 








commodities were to be ruled out 
smilingly accepting our restric- 














Consequently the State Department 
becomes the agency thru which all foreign activities 
and all domestic activities having any connections 
abroad must be conducted. In carrying the policy of the 
Government it has the duty of requiring that all other 
departments conform to that policy in all activities out- 
side the strict field of domestic affairs. 

International activities of the regular departments, 
particularly the War, Navy, Commerce and Treasury 
Departments, were enormously increased upon our en- 
trance into the war. Many extraordinary boards with 
extraordinary functions, practically all of which had 
foreign dealings, were created for the emergency. The 
most active of these were the War Trade Board, the 
War Industries Board, the Shipping Board, the Food 
Administration and the Alien Property Custodian. 

Under the War Trade Board there were formulated 
import and export embargo lists and enemy trading 
lists, commonly called “Black Lists.” Growing out of 
these there was a constant routine of business and nego- 
tiation, even after the initial controversies to which 
they gave rise had been settled by diplomacy. 

Constant protests came from neutrals against the 
inclusion of their nationals in the “black lists.” They 
complained that their citizens were being discriminated 
against and the business of their countries adversely 
affected. Many of the “black listed” persons and firms 
had powerful political influence and their governments 
would consume a great deal of time on their behalf. 
There was always good reason for the inclusion of any 
name on the “black list” and in almost every instance 
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tions on its export trade and that 
we would induce it thereafter to hand over the ships 
desired for owr war purposes and at our rate. 

There was an urgent, a most urgent need for ships. 
We had not nearly enough tonnage to transport 2,000,- 
000 soldiers with their ammunition, supplies and equip- 
ment. We had to get ships. There were enemy ships in 
our ports. That was easy. There were enemy ships in 
the ports of some of the smaller belligerents. That was 
fairly easy. These ships were appropriated by the 
authorities of those countries and it became necessary 
to negotiate for them. Various of the allies began to 
negotiate for them at the same time, and some of the 
situations became quite complicated. The Department 
of State was the agency thru which these ships 
were secured for the United States. 

The Treasury was vested with a certain amount of 
authority to negotiate regarding loans to other gov- 
ernments, but all its negotiations abroad were carried 
on under the supervision and thru the agency of the 
State Department. There was no other way. All mat- 
ters with any foreign contact had to be codrdinated. 
When the Navy Department wanted to establish a base 
in foreign waters permission to do so was secured thru 
the Department of State. When ships were sunk by 
submarine the testimony of witnesses, reports of the 
disaster, estimates of loss of cargo, reports on injuries 
and deaths among American seamen and all such mat- 
ters were attended to by the agents of this Department. 

All thru Japan and China there were “necessaries” 
to be secured for the War Industries Board, oils from 
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mineral products 
and many in- 
gredients for 
high explosives. 
The same was 
true of South 
America.  Plati- 
num, for in- 
stance, was chased 
around the world 
and discovered in 
the most out-of- 
the-way places. It 
was the Depart- 
ment of State in 
each case that di- 





Each addition 
to a staff abroad 
increased the 
amount of work 
that could be done 
there and also the 
amount of work 
that had to be 
done in Washing- 
ton. Cablegrams 
came _ constantly 
to the Depart- 
ment. Only im- 
portant matters 
were cabled, but 
important mat- 














ters developed 

rected the chas- © tule hourly. Our tele- 

ing. : Mr. Long (left) and the King of Belgium. Taken on board one of the ships of & raph office 

The foregoing the United States Navy, during King Albert’s recent visit to this country worked  twenty- 
gives some idea 


cf the extraordinary war work of the State Department. 
Its ordinary work continued, but manifold in quantity 
and intensified in importance. 

For this work it became necessary largely to increase 
the staffs of our embassies, legations and consulates. To 
secure persons fitted for the tasks to be undertaken was 
not easy. All ablebodied men were subject to military 
duty and were not available for the diplomatic service. 
It became our object to find men disqualified for fight- 
ing, who spoke a foreign language, had a higher educa- 
tion but still were willing to serve as “clerks” for they 
could be given no higher office. They were found and 
they did their work well, pocketing their pride and 
going in any capacity to be of service. 

The consular organization came to number thousands 
scattered all over the world in some of the most hazard- 
ous and out of the way places, and often in constant 
danger. In this connection can be recalled the experience 
of Mr. Treadwell, who was captured in Tashkent, Rus- 
sian Turkestan, and held for months in captivity, not 
knowing what his fate was to be. 

The diplomatic establishment outgrew all its old 
bounds. The personnel of the embassies in London and 
Paris numbered hundreds of men. Staffs at Copenhagen 
and Berne, consisting before the war of two or three 
persons, suddenly became most important because of 
their strategic situation and were increased to scores. 
Far eastern posts became important and busy. 





four hours a day, 
receiving and deciphering the 250 and more cables re- 
ceived daily and enciphering and sending an even 
greater number of outgoing cables, 

It was a tremendous executive undertaking to dis- 
pose of even the routine business of the Department 
during the war. Policies had to be considered, de- 
cisions made and instructions sent forward as quickly 
as possible. Beneath its placid surface, behind its tran- 
quil composure there was in the State Department a 
nervous energy and feverish toil known only to those 
present. 

The secrets of enemy movements, of enemy diplo- 
matic intrigues, of advance information on our own 
military activities—awful fear and fondest hopes lay 
in those cablegrams. Information for which the enemy 
would have paid fabulous prices or committed any 
crime to obtain was a part of the daily routine in the 
State Department. Plots whose scope was world wide, 
plots whose tangled skein appeared in the far corners 
of the earth, were daily unfolded to its scrutiny. The 
responsibility of the Department drove each individual 
to his maximum exertion. 

Even when the armistice came, there was little re- 
laxation. Preparations for the peace conference, long 
since begun in the Department, were rapidly consum- 
mated. Then the opening of the conference itself in- 
tensified labors which, altho not always in the pub- 
lic eye, were intimately [Continued on page 225 








Is there a poet who doubts that Spring 
Comes only at his signaling ? 


That hidden grasses crouch and tremble 
Till he has bidden them assemble ? 


That willows wait until his call, 
And trees would show no green at all 


Unless he blew his reveille, 
To rouse and cheer the company ? 











Spring Comes— 
By Clement Wood 


Is there a man who does not know 
Spring comes when he will have it so ? 





Until he speaks, peach buds stay curled ; 
And purple garden flags are furled. 


But at his word, the eye can see 
The green and gorgeous tapestry, 


The violet, the clustered daisies, 
The rose that reddens till it blazes! 


Thus poets order in the May. 
All men are poets, some will say 























Ed itorially Speaking 


Wonder what a Senate thinks about. 
* * * 
For whom would you vote, dear reader, if you weren’t 
a candidate yourself? 
aa * * 
Bolshevism or Democracy? “Under which king, Be- 
zonian? Speak, or die!” 
* * * 
We suppose that in Slavic countries a presidential 
bee is first cousin to a spelling bee. 
* * * 


It is never too late to mend. But it is sometimes too 
late to mend a particular hole with a particular patch. 
* * * 


Said the Governor of New York to the Governor of 
New Jersey, “It’s going to be a longer time between 
drinks if we don’t do something about it!” 

* * * 


The chief count against the Russian Bolsheviki is 
that they have not allowed their political opponents to 
take office even when legally elected. When the New 
York legislators condemn “Bolshevism” do they look in 
the mirror? 

as * * 


Weather prediction: A prolonged dry spell extending 
from the Atlantic to the -Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. Local downpours of tears in some 
of the great cities may be expected but will soon be 
followed by sunshine, 

* * * 


It is right and proper that the public should take so 
much interest in who is running for President but we 
venture the suggestion that the question of what type 
of men are nominated for Congress should not, as usual, 
be altogether overlooked. 


*« * * 


A great deal of money was lost by Prohibitionists 
who had conscientious scruples against gambling. If 
they had accepted the odds which would have been of- 
fered them ten years ago against nation-wide aridity 
they would all be millionaires today. 

* * * 


Do you believe in education? Do you believe that it 
takes brains and training to teach? Do you expect, in 
your own business, to buy brains and training without 
paying adequately for them? What are you going to do 
about the miserable salaries your own town pays its 
teachers? Or don’t you care whether the teachers who 
teach your children have brains and training or not? 

* * * 

It is amazing how the authorities permit the law to 
be openly violated. Only the other day, on one of the 
chief streets of our city, we saw a group of proletarians 
—some of them obviously aliens—waving red flags in 
our very face. Shortly afterward there was a dynamite 
explosion; doubtless another anarchist outrage. And 
yet when we complained to a policeman he refused to 
interfere, alleging that these men were engaged in blast- 
ing for a building corporation and that their red flag 
was a warning signal to passersby. 

* * * 


The well known—tho little understood—human race 
is an amusing animal. The price of food goes up and we 
shout lustily, “Down with the middleman!” So a group 
of skilful business men—called generally the “packers” 
—organize the business of providing food with the mid- 
dleman left out. The price of food does not come down. 
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Then we shout raucously, “Down with Monopoly!” Our 
Government takes the packers firmly by the appropri- 
ate parts of their anatomy and compels them to restore 
the middleman. The price of food stays up! The human 
race scratches its head, looks around for something else 
to shout “down with”—and continues to pay! For shout- 
ing and paying are easier than thinking. 
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* * * 


This is the argument of the supersensitive radicals 
who advise the rejection of the Treaty of Versailles as 
“too hard on Germany”: 

We object to the terms imposed on Germany as too 
harsh; therefore we will leave their execution in the 
hands of those who made them harsh. 

We object to the way in which the Allies treated 
Austria; therefore we will look the other way while they 
do what they please to Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey and 
Russia. 

We object to the Shantung stipulations; therefore 
we will let armed Japan and unarmed China settle the 
question between them. 

We deplore the fact that America had so little influ- 
ence in the peace settlement; therefore we will take 
good care that she will have none in the future. — 

* * * 


In the Spanish bull-fight the attention of the bull is 
distracted from his real enemy by the waving of red 
flags. The bull charges ahead blindly at the infuriating 
color while his enemy nimbly steps to one side and 
strikes the fatal blow from an unsuspected point of 
ventage. 

We fear that something similar may happen to the 
nation. Too zealously engaged in hunting down a few 
silly parlor reds whose delight is to tease the authori- 
ties and get “martyred” all over the front page of the 
daily papers, we may overlook public enemies of a more 
dangerous sort. The criminal who advertises is the least 
dangerous; like a rattlesnake the poison of his bite is 
partly offset by the warning in his tail. A real con- 
spirator, whether a wealthy profiteer or a radical dyna- 
miter, will seldom seek publicity until his aims are at- 
tained. It is only in grand opera that people plot at the 
top of their voices, and it is only in melodrama that the 
villain clearly looks the part. 


* * * 


The appointment of a Congressional commission to 
visit the Virgin Islands should result in greater inter- 
est in our latest acquisition. For fifty years the people 
of the Danish West Indies have been longing to join 
Uncle Sam’s family, but since their wish was granted 
two years ago they have found him more of a step- 
father than an uncle. Doubtless their unbounded ex- 
pectations of immediate prosperity were impossible of 
fulfilment, but it is a pity to disappoint them for it will 
have a bad influence upon other islanders who are look- 
ing our way. We should remember that the Germans 
promised to make St. Thomas “the Hongkong of 
America” and were in the way of doing so when the war 
came. The population of the islands declined between 
1835 and 1917 from 43,000 to 26,000. This decrease is 
due in part to emigration and in part to the high death 
rate among infants. These causes may be corrected by 
industrial and sanitary education. The fact that three- 
fifths of the couples living together are not married and 
that nearly 70 per cent of the births are illegitimate, 
and that drunkenness is the prevailing vice, shows that 
American influence can be beneficial in other directions 
as well. The Virgin Islands need a Booker Washington. 
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A Panic of Economy 


MONTH ago Majority Leader Mondell told the 
A House that governmental expenditures during the 

next fiscal year threatened to reach the enormous 
total of $9,086,358,574.62. He reached this figure by 
adding to the $4,865,410,031.62 total of the Treasury 
book of estimates certain necessary expenditures such 
as those connected with the return of the railroads to 
private operation and for increasing pensions and the 
salaries of Government employees, which had not been 
included. 

At the time Mr. Mondell’s statement had little effect. 
Later he added that receipts from all sources would not 
amount to more than $6,035,850,000, leaving an appar- 
ent deficit at the end of the year of $3,050,508,574.62. 
This last figure has been reiterated again and again in 
both houses until Congress has been thrown into a 
practical panic of economy—‘“economy even to the point 
of parsimony.” 

Even the Senate, which does not easily frighten at 
such statements, has paused in making appropriations 
to consider the effects of a $3,000,000,000 deficit. Neith- 
er house has been greatly reassured by Secretary Glass’s 
assertion that the way seemed clear ahead unless Con- 
gress reduced taxes or embarked upon new and large 
fields of expenditure. 

The fault in Mr. Mondell’s calculation was that he 
included in his list of expenditures the full total of the 
Book of Estimates. The Book of Estimates represents 
the maximum of what the executive bureau chiefs think 
they can get—by no means what they will get. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is without authority to alter 
these estimates. He merely transmits them to Congress. 
The principal purpose of the budgetary legislation 
passed by the House and now awaiting action by the 
Senate is to give someone in the Executive branch 
authority to cut the estimates to the necessity level and 
prevent duplication, instead of leaving this task to the 
committees of Congress. It is safe to assume that the 
total of the Book of Estimates will be pared down some- 
thing like one-half. 

How long the spell of economy based on the fear of 
a deficit will last no one can tell, but considerable sav-. 
‘ngs have already been effected. The House Public 
Buildings and Grounds Committee heroically sacrificed 
on the altar of economy the $70,000,000 omnibus public 
buildings bill it had planned and the House passed 
a “porkless” river and harbor bill after cutting the es- 
timates from $43,000,000 to $12,000,000 in the face of 
strong opposition from commercial bodies. 

The Republican Steering Committee sought two 
weeks for some ground upon which the $150,000,000 
famine loan to Poland, Austria and Armenia could be 
refused, but has now about reached the conclusion that 
this is a “necessary expenditure’ which cannot be 
avoided. 

Practically the only increases in appropriations made 
by the House have been those for increasing the pay of 
civilian employees of the Government unable to meet 
the increased cost of living on their old salaries. Some 
increases were granted to minor diplomatic and con- 
sular officials, but the House refused Secretary Lan- 


sing’s urgent request that the salaries of Ministers and 
Ambassadors be raised. 

The appropriation for continuing the air mail service 
was stricken from the Post Office Appropriation bill 
by the House and the Senate cut the appropriation of 
the Americanization bill from $42,000,000 to be expend- 
ed in the next four years to $6,500,000 to be available 
until July 1, 1921. 

The Americanization money is to be shared among 
states enacting legislation that requires all persons be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one, whether citizens or 
aliens, to devote 200 hours of study annually to'the Eng- 
lish language, and in other ways codperating with the 
Federal Government. 

When Secretary Glass warned against new and large 
fields of expenditure he had in mind the various pro- 
posals that have been made for giving money bonuses 
to those who fought in the war. He believed that with 
an election coming on these proposals might seem par- 
ticularly appealing to the majority in Congress. The 
deficit scare has made it certain that no bonus legisla- 
tion will be enacted and even the soldiers’ settlement 
bill, which bears Mr. Mondell’s name, probably will be 
ruled out. 

In reporting the army reorganization bill from the 
Military Affairs Committee, Senator Wadsworth point- 
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ed out that it would require appropriations of only 
$500,000,000 annually, whereas the War Department 
scheme would have called for expenditures of $1,100,- 
000,000. 

The committee sought to avoid the expense of a large 
standing army by providing a system of universal mili- 
tary training for youths between eighteen and twenty- 
ene. The period of training would be four months and 
the citizen army could be called to the colors only in 
case of war. There was stiff opposition to the military 
training features in the committee and a strong fight 
against them will be made on the floor of both the 
House and the Senate. 

A split over universal military training in the Repub- 
lican ranks in the House was averted when Representa- 
tive Herrald, an out-and-out opponent of the system, 
relinquished his claim to membership on the Military 
Affairs Committee, for which he had been selected by 
the Committee on Committees over the opposition of 
Julius Kahn. Sentiment in the committee was so evenly 
divided that Herrald’s vote would have meant an unfa- 
vorable report from the committee on the citizen army 
plan. 

It would cost the Government $618,000,000, Mr. 
Mondell estimated, to turn back the railways under the 
Esch bill and $615,000,000 under the Cummins bill. To 
continue Government control he believed would be even 
more expensive. Nevertheless, the conferees on legisla- 
tion for the return have reached so complete a deadlock 
that a temporary extension of government operation 
may prove the only way out. 

Members of the House, all of whom come-up for re- 
election in the fall, have been made aware of the un- 
compromizing opposition of organized labor to the 
anti-strike and guarantee-of-earnings provisions of the 
Cummins bill, and have been threatened with retaliation 
at the polls if these provisions are accepted by the 
House. Senate conferees have indicated a willingness 
to drop the labor clauses if the House will accept the 
guarantee provisions, but it is unlikely that the lower 
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body will accept either. The time is growing short, and 
unless some way is found to break the deadlock, no 
legislation will have been enacted by March 1, the date 
set by the President for relaxing Federal control. 

The deadlock on the peace treaty seemed on the point 
of vanishing in the bi-partizan conference headed by 
Senators Hitchcock and Lodge when an ultimatum from 
the “irreconcilables,” threatening to bolt Lodge’s lead- 
ership if an agreement was reached, interrupted the 
negotiations. An agreement had already been reached 
on all reservations save those relating to Article X and 
the Monroe Doctrine, and Senator Hitchcock said a 
compromize on Article X was on the point of being 
perfected. 

Senator Lodge notified the Democrats that he would 
accept no changes in the principles of the Article X and 
Monroe Doctrine reservations, and Senator Hitchcock 
replied with a threat to call the treaty up and resume 
open warfare on the floor if the Republicans refused to 
resume negotiations in a conciliatory spirit. 

The situation is confused and there is no way of 
knowing just what the next moves will be, but there is 
a growing belief among Washington observers that if 
the treaty is again called up on the floor, with or with- 
out a prior agreement, it will not again be rejected. 

RICHARD BOECKEL, Washington 


Railway Perplexities 


HE continued deadlock in Congress on the condi- 
tions which should surround the return ‘of the 
railroads of the country to private control calls 
attention to the difficulties of the transportation situa- 
tion. Just at this time of transition the railways are 
operating under exceptional pressure of business. Ac- 
cording to Walker Hines, Director General of Railroads, 
the number of cars of revenue freight loaded during 
the first week of the new year was 162,228 in excess of 
the number loaded twelve months earlier. The Director 
General assures shippers that “the railroad adminis- 
tration proposes until the last day of Federal control 
to make every effort to meet this extraordinary demand 
as fully as possible.” 

Revenue has considerably increased under Govern- 
ment control, but not so rapidly as operating costs due 
to the general rise in wages and prices. The average 
revenue per ton mile for the first nine months of 1919 
was 33.8 per cent in excess of that for the year ending 
June 30, 1914; the revenue per passenger mile in- 
creased during the same period by 27.9 per cent. It is 
pointed out that an increase in the average cost of 
freight transportation amounting to about one-third 
over the cost in 1914 cannot be compared with the rise 
in the price of other goods or services; for example, the 
increase of retail food prices by about four-fifths for 
the same period. 

As a result of the different rates of increase for in- 
come and costs the railways have been unable to expand 
their equipment to meet the increasing demands of the 
nation’s business. According fo an estimate by The 
Railway Age, 3319 miles of line were abandoned during 
the three years from 1917-1919, inclusive, and only 
2386 miles were constructed. Thus there has been a net 
decrease of 933 in the mileage of railways operated in 
the United States since 1916. Yet traffic has expanded 
enormously. During the year 1919 the railroads of the 
eastern states transported to the seaboard twice the 
annual volume of freight handled on these routes be- 
fore the Great War and over 7 per cent more than in 
1918. The volume of passengertraffic also showed marked 
increase. The eastern railroads during the first nine 
months of last year made more than 8,530,000,000 “pas- 
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senger miles,” which is equivalent to carrying practi- 
cally the entire population of the United States from 
New. York to Philadelphia. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen will press its 
demands for increased wage scales at a conference in 
Washington during the first week in February. The 
wage increases demanded range from 35 to 47 per cent 
and were put forward as long ago as last July. 


The Mystery Candidate 


‘1 wn most interesting of the presidential boomlets 
which have thus far entered practical politics is 
that of Herbert Hoover. His is the only candi- 

dacy which finds favor with both political parties; not 

to mention the many suggestions which have been made 
that Mr. Hoover may head a third party movement if 
both the Republican and Democratic nominees appear 

“reactionary” to his supporters. Mr. Julius H. Barnes, 

associated with Mr. Hoover in the Federal Food Admin- 

istration, launched the Hoover candidacy in the Repub- 
lican party. He declared that Mr. Hoover’s political 
affiliations were with the progressive Republicans and 
that he had been intimately associated with the policies 
of the late President Roosevelt. Mr. Hoover was for 
eight years a member of the Republican Club and has 
always called himself a Republican. If he decides to 
enter the Republican primaries he will probably have 
his first contest in California against Senator Johnson. 

On the other hand, the New York World, a strong sup- 
porter of the Wilson administration, has openly come out 
in favor of Mr. Hoover as Democratic nominee for the 
presidency. Mr. Gerard, former Ambassador to Ger- 
many and himself frequently mentioned for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, is quoted as saying that Hoover “is 
the type of business man who, if he was in control, 
would give the country an economical administration.” 
Colonel House is believed to view the Hoover boom with 
favor, Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska and Senator Phe- 
lan of California, without committing themselves to his 
candidacy, have expressed the opinion that Mr. Hoover 
would make a splendid President. On the other hand, 
Senator Reed of Missouri and Senator Smith of Georgia 
accuse him of being an “Englishman” because of his 
long residence abroad, and many southern members of 
Congress say that they “won’t vote for a Republican.” 

The failure of Mr. Hoover to declare which nomina- 
tion he would prefer has injured his chances with both 
party machines; for to the professional politician party 
regularity is the one indispensable virtue in a candi- 
date. But even if Mr. Hoover chances to “fall between 
two stools” the use of his name has not been without 
effect in raising the character of the presidential cam- 
paign and the type of men put forward. As one of. his 
supporters put the matter, “If Hoover is not the stand- 
ard bearer he is at least likely to prove the standard 
setter.” 

The only other “neutral” mentioned for President, 
General Pershing, has publicly announced that he will 
not run. This punctures a military boom which might 
have figured in either party convention. General Wood 
is the only military man now prominently mentioned 
for President, and his support is confined to the Repub- 
lican party. General Wood has refused to resign from 
the army at this time to conduct his campaign, but 
Norman J. Gould, of New York, has been selected as 
eastern manager of the Leonard Wood National Cam- 
paign Committee, and the supporters of the General 
are actively at work in his behalf in every state. 

The prominence of the Wood candidacy, which is still 
easily in the lead in the Republican race for the nomi- 
nation, has attracted the fire of rival candidates. Sen- 
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ator Harding of Ohio has challenged the General to a 
contest in the primaries of the state. Senator Poindex- 
ter of Washington has challenged him to debate the 
issues of the campaign in South Dakota. Senator Borah 
of Idaho has sent General Wood an open letter asking 
his views on the League of Nations Covenant, as phrased 
in the letter, “whether we, as a people or nation, shall 
abandon the long-established and heretofore unques- 
tioned foreign policy of no entangling alliances or 
leagues with foreign powers—whether we shall enter 
upon a course which will devolve upon us the duty of 
having a part in all the conflicts and disturbances of 
the Old World, or whether we shall adhere to our for- 
eign policy so long and so consistently followed.” 

Headquarters for Governor Lowden of Illinois have 
been opened in Washington. He is giving General Wood 
a close contest in the states of the Middle West, where 
his strength is concentrated. Senator Johnson of Cali- 
fornia has carried the war into the East, which may or 
may not prove to be “the enemy’s country.” In a Brook- 
lyn speech he emphasized two issues; opposition to the 
League of Nations Covenant and defense of free 
speech. He condemned the exclusion of the Socialist 
members of the New York Assembly and approved the 
stand of ex-Justice Hughes on that question. 

One of the most prominent of the Republican candi- 
dates, Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts, has refused 
to make a campaign for the nomination. He will not 
enter the contest for the Massachusetts delegation to 
the Republican National Convention and that delegation 
will probably go uninstructed. Governor Coolidge said: 
“My paramount obligation is not to expose the great 
office of Governor but to guard and protect it. The peo- 
ple are entitled to know that their office is to be admin- 
istered not for my benefit but for their benefit, and that 
I am not placing myself in any position where any 
other object could be inferred.” This decision is not so 
phrased as to put Governor Coolidge out of the running 
altogether in case the Republican convention should 
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wish to nominate him as a compromize candidate, but 
it does eliminate him from the early stages of the race 
in the primaries and has given much encouragement to 
rival candidates who happen to have friends in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Democratic campaign is far less active; in fact, 
the probable reason why Mr. Hoover seems to have 
more strength among the Democrats than among the 
Republicans is that in the Democratic campaign he 
meets less competition from “regular” politicians. The 
choice of the party seems in great measure to depend 
on two unanswered questions: “Whom does the Presi- 
dent favor?” and “Whom does Mr. Bryan favor?” 
Ever since the Jackson Day dinner, when Mr. Bryan 
spoke for that wing of the party which desires reserva- 
tions to the League of Nations Covenant, the man who 
thrice led the Democratic party to battle, if not to vic- 
tory, is once more an active party leader. Few believe 
that either President Wilson or Mr. Bryan will contest 
the nomination in person, but it is thought that the 
successful: candidate must either have the support of 
the administration or lead a revolt against the admin- 
istration with the support of Mr. Bryan. 


Our Shipping Situation 


HE Shipping Board reports a year of expansion 

and success. The gross profits of operation are 

now averaging $110,000,000 a year. Nevertheless 
the board seems to feel that private ownership of com- 
mercial shipping is a policy preferable to Government 
operation. Judge Payne, chairman of the board, an- 
nounces that several of the great trans-Atlantic steam- 
ers acquired from Germany are on the market, but only 
American interests would be permitted to join the bid- 
ding and all ships sold must continue to fly the Ameri- 
can flag. Steel ships constructed for the Government 
have been on sale at the cost price of $210 a ton, but it 
is possible that this price may be reduced in view of 
the relatively cheap construction bids offered by pri- 
vate building yards. Three hundred wooden ships of 
about 3500 tons each are also to be disposed of; the 
Shipping Board hopes to realize at least $90,000,000 by 
their sale. ; 

The American Steamship Owners’ Association has 
made public protest against proposed congressional 
legislation, favored by Secretary of War Baker, placing 
army transports in competition with private lines in 
the carriage of passengers and cargo. The association 
contends that the emergency conditions of wartime 
have passed. “Tonnage has increased more rapidly than 
commerce. Some ships are going eastward without full 
freights. Many are returning empty.” The proposed 
measure might, it is conceded, lessen the net cost of 
maintaining army transports, but it would do so at the 
expense of the Shipping Board and of the private ship- 
ping companies which are striving to make the Ameri- 
can flag once more a familiar emblem on the commer- 
cial routes of the Atlantic. 

The Government is investigating shipbuilding frauds 
in connection with contracts granted to Pacific Coast 
shipyards. It is alleged that at least seven large compa- 
nies had filed false vouchers of costs in order to obtain 
profits in excess of the 10 per cent above cost permitted 
in their contracts. Claims approximating $37,000,000 
have been held up to await the result of the investiga- 
tions. 

The result of a referendum of trade and commercial 
organizations affiliated with the American Chamber of 
Commerce gave 1235 votes in favor of the sale of all 
wooden and steel vessels of less than 6000 tons to pri- 
vate owners against 235 votes for continued public 
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ownership. The referendum also favored sale at less 
than cost whenever present values were below wartime 
costs of construction, freedom from regulation as to 
routes and rates, and private ownership of shipbuilding 
yards. In every respect the current of business sentiment 
seems to be running strongly against public ownership, 
operation or control of marine transportation. 





Keystone View 


The new Secretary of Agriculture—Edward T. Meredith, of 
Iowa, editor of Successful Farming and a popular advocate of 
the farmers’ interests. He has been prominent in state politics 


Canada Faces Reconstruction 


UR Lady of the Snows is once more a civilian, 
confronted, like her cousin Samuel, with all the 
problems of civil life. The first problems are, of 
course, those arising out of the war itself. War service 
gratuities paid by the Dominion amounted to nearly 
$150,000,000 by the end of 1919 and are expected 
eventually to reach some twenty millions more. More 
than 82,000 Canadians are in receipt of pensions. Of 
the 338,000 soldiers returned from overseas nearly 10 
per cent are settled on the land and in receipt of agri- 
cultural loans from the Dominion Government. The 
public debt of Canada stands now at about $2,000,000,- 
000, and the annual sum to be raised by taxation is twice 
what it was before the Great War. 
Nevertheless the Dominion is in many ways more 


prosperous than ever before. The Government has con- . 


structed sixty steel freight ships, with a total tonnage 
of 360,000, and has enacted legislation bringing the 
railways of the country into a unified system under 
national control. For the twelve months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1919, more than 114,000 immigrants entered 
Canada; more than 52,000 from the United States and 
a larger number from Great Britain and Ireland. 
Labor is making its influence strongly felt. The Cana- 
dian Trades and Labor Council has put forth a request 
for legislation establishing a minimum wage and a 
maximum working week of forty-four hours and for a 
more exclusive immigration policy, especially as re- 
gards Orientals. A 14 per cent increase has been grant- 
ed to Alberta coal miners by agreement between the 
Western Coal Operators’ Association and the United 
Mine Workers of America. The teachers of the same 
province were less successful in their demands for a 
higher scale of salaries, $1000 a year being fixed as the 
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minimum in place of the $1200 demanded by the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance. 

The partial embargo on the export of news print pa- 
per and the difficulties of price control have caused a 
printing crisis in western Canada and in some parts of 
the United States. The three daily papers of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, have temporarily suspended publication be- 
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cause the mills were sending all their output across the 
boundary to the United States, where higher prices pre- 
vailed. The Canadian Government, acting under its 
Embargo act, stopped all exports by the Fort Frances 
Pulp and Paper Company, the chief offending concern, 
until the local Canadian demand had been fully satis- 
fied. This suddenly deprived newspapers in Chicago and 
Minneapolis of their expected paper supply and led to 
diplomatic representations to the Canadian Govern- 
ment by Secretary Lansing. The Canadian paper con- 
troller, Mr. Pringle, has resigned. 

The Great War wrought great changes in the political 
life of Canada. The suffrage has been doubled by the 
abolition of the sex disqualification. The traditional 
two-party system, as also in Great Britain and Austra- 
lia, has been replaced by a coalition Government com- 
posed of the most ardent supporters of the war and still 
holding office on its war-time record. At the Peace Con- 
ference Canada received the full confirmation of her 
nationhood, in common with the other self-governing 
dominions, by obtaining separate diplomatic recogni- 
tion. The Hon. N. W. Rowell, president of the Privy 
Council, summed up the achievements of Canada at 
Paris as six in number: (1) direct representation at 
the Peace Conference; (2) membership in the League 
of Nations; (3) right to election in the League Council 
and the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office; (4) the execution of the treaty with respect to 
Canada by Canadian plenipotentiaries; (5) the submis- 
sion of the treaty to the Canadian Parliament before 
ratification; (6) the proclamation of ratification with 
respect to Canada “on the advice of Canadian minis- 
ters.” Some of these gains to Canadian nationhood are 
threatened by the faction in the United States Senate 
which begrudges the Dominion any separate represen- 
tation in the League of Nations. 
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Hungary Balks 


UNGARY refuses to sign the Peace Treaty in its 
H present form. That is the reply that Count Al- 

. bert Apponyi brings back to Paris from Buda- 
pest. : 

The Hungarian treaty was delivered to the delegation 
headed by Count Apponyi on January 15 at the French 
Foreign Office in the presence of the representatives of 
the Big Five, Premiers Clemenceau, Nitti and Lloyd 
George, Baron Matsui and Ambassador Wallace. Hun- 
gary was given a fortnight for reply. 

The Hungarian treaty is similar to the Austrian. It 
also. contains the Covenant for the League of Nations 
and it provides for the protection of minor nationali- 
ties. Hungary is required to waive all claims to Fiume 
and to the territories awarded to Italy, Yugoslavia, Ru-" 
mania and Czechoslovakia. The Hungarian army must 
not exceed 35,000 men and have no guns of more than 
ten centimeters caliber. Count Apponyi claims that 
35,000 soldiers are insufficient to maintain order in 
such troublous times or to protect the frontiers against 
the Bolsheviki. He argues further: 

We have been pillaged of everything. In the first place, 
we had the hardships of war; secondly, we had two Com- 
munist administrations when all of our money was spent 
abroad for propaganda; and, thirdly, the Rumanians 
robbed us of manufacturing machinery, even printing 
plants and railroad equipment, so that we now have but 
twenty-seven locomotives. Our agricultural interests, which 
the Central European powers ruined by taking away our 
live stock, is in a condition of general devastation beyond 
the River Theiss. As proposed in the treaty we should 
have no wood, lumber, coal, salt, iron, or oil. It is mockery 
to ask us to live after these are taken away. 

The nationality principle is constructed in defiance of 
geography and economics and also destroys the traditions 
of the people whom it cuts off from home. From generation 
to generation there will be revolts. It is a transfer of na- 
tional leadership to races inferior in culture. It is the de- 
struction of our schools and universities, leading people 
back to ignorance. It is a cultural downfall that mankind 
cannot witness without abhorrence. 

The president of the National Federation of Hun- 
garian Industries estimates that the loss of-the iron 
mines will throw 200,000 workingmen out of employ- 
ment; that 93 per cent of the textile manufactories will 
have to close down; that Hungary is deprived of 84 per 
cent of her forests, which means ruin to the charcoal 
industry and dependent business; that coal and sugar 
and lumber will have to be imported instead of export- 
ed, as formerly; that the famous glass industry will 
disappear with the alienation of the salt mines and gas 
wells. 

The first election in Hungary since 1910 and the first 
under universal suffrage took place on January 25, for 
a national assembly to meet February 16. The Social 
Democrats boycotted the election because the Govern- 
ment had prohibited their meetings, suppressed their 
papers, burned their books, and imprisoned their speak- 
ers. A wave of anti-Semitism is sweeping over the coun- 
try. The National Christian party (Catholic) and the 
Peasants’ party, which is also anti-socialistic, have 
gained greatly in the reaction from the excesses of the 
Communist régime. There is a strong movement toward 
the restoration of the monarchy, but its advocates can- 
not agree upon a candidate. Some propose to recall the 
ex-King Karl, others his son Franz. There are four hun- 
dred Hapsburgs to choose from, but it is suggested that 
it might be better to go outside the family and take a 
foreigner, say the Rumanian Crown Prince Charles, the 
Italian Duke d’Abruzzi, the British Duke of Connatght 
or an American millionaire. In the elections the Na- 
tional Christian party ran ahead of the Peasants’. 




















The Progress of 
Prohibition 


Photographs from Brown Bros. 











1794 is one of the first important dates in the progress of prohibition in 
the United States. It was then that the famous Whiskey Rebellion took 
place in western Pennsylvania against the collection of revenues from 
liquor, and George Washington sent 2300 troops from New York and 
New Jersey to enforce order. This old wood cut shows a messenger 
warning the workers in a mountain still of the revenue officer 





























When Kansas became a dry state 


This was one of the many prohibition 
banners carried in the great Temper- 
ance Parade in Chicago in 1909, a 
demonstration that acquired national 
significance and did much to focus 
interest in the crusade against liquor. 
There were only eight dry states in 
the Union in 1909: Maine, North Da- 
kota, Kansas, Oklahoma, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and North Carolina 





the “bad men” went over the 
border to Missouri for their 
booze and came back looking 
for trouble, as the caption 
of this old print puts it 
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Carrie Nation and her hatchet would be And now a saloon, if it still exists, is 
known nowadays as “prohibition pub- usually transformed into a lunch room 
licity.” This single-minded, vigorous old like this one over in Hell’s Kitchen, New 
lady—a feminine Billy Sunday—furthered York. The same old bar and the same old 
the temperance cause by getting people all tables and probably the same customers— 


over the United States to talking about it but the drinks are soup and coffee 
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The Russian Muddle 


Y keeping out of the Paris Council the United 
B States is put at a considerable disadvantage in 

competition with its trade rivals. The announce- 
ment in the newspapers that the Allies were going to 
open up commercial relations with Soviet Russia took 
Washington completely by surprize. Our ships are not 
yet permitted to clear for Russian ports, but the British 
Government is already granting clearance papers. Our 
exporters have been pilloried if they even considered 
the possibility of trading with Soviet Russia, but in 
France and England plans have long been laid with the 
coéperation of the Government for capturing the Rus- 
sian trade so soon as the bars should be lowered. A 
French company, which was started a year ago with a 
capital of $5,000,000 and comprizing the leading French 
banks at home and abroad, has now made itself public 
and will proceed as soon as possible to carry out its 
plans for industrial, mining, engineering and financial 
operations in Russia. British firms have had their 
agents on the Finnish and Esthonian border for some 
time and are said to have secured contracts that cover 
a large part of the Russian output of flax, timber and 
cther products for some years in the future. 

The situation has been a perplexing one, for Russia 
was neither enemy, ally or neutral. Legally no blockade 
could be established against Soviet Russia without pub- 
lic declaration; officially it was denied that such block- 
ade existed; actually a blockade of the strictest kind 
has been maintained by land and sea for more than two 
years. As late as August 5, 1919, Mr. Harmsworth, 
speaking for the British Foreign Office in the House of 
Commons, said: 

No blockade has been declared, or is being exercized, 
against any part of Russia. . . . No blockade exists either 
in the White, Baltic, or Black Seas. 

But in October Commander-in-Chief Foch, carelessly 
disregarding the official fiction that there had been no 
blockade, requested the German Government to join the 
Allied and Associated Powers in maintaining it, saying: 

Inform the German Government that the English and 
French men-of-war in the Gulf of Finland will continue to 
blockade the Bolshevik ports, and to detain, from the mo- 
ment they come into sight, ships bound for Bolshevik ports. 

Now, it seems, we have a combination of war and 
peace policy. In January, American papers carried col- 
umns about the campaign which the Allies were about 
to start in the Caucasus to prevent the spread of the 
Soviet power toward the south. It was said that large 
numbers of British troops were to be sent to aid the 
Georgians and Azerbaijans to make a stand against the 
Bolsheviki. But this report is now officially and flatly 
denied both by the Supreme Council at Paris and by the 
British Government. The decision reached was quite 
the contrary, for the Supreme Council refused to send 
even small contingents of troops and will confine its aid 
to material and supplies. 

It is now admitted that the swift success of the Soviet 
operations is due more to the disaffection of the popu- 
lation with the dictatorial and harsh administration of 
Denikin and Kolchak than to the powers of the Bol- 
shevik armies. The border peoples had little liking for 
the Bolsheviki, but they were equally averse to being 
forced into a Russian empire of the old-sort. For in- 
stance, the Cossacks have always preserved, even under 
the Czars, a considerable degree of autonomy, and they 
wish to increase rather than diminish this freedom. 
When .the Bolsheviki seized the Government of all Rus- 
sia in November, 1917, the Cossacks of the Kuban coun- 
try, lying between the Black and the Caspian seas, stood 
out against them and have waged war against the So- 
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Wide World 

THE DEFEATED DENIKIN 
General Denikin, who with a corps of volunteer officers and the 
aid of the Cossacks has been making a strong fight against the 
Bolsheviki in the south and last summer came near capturing 
Moscow, is now driven back to the Black Séa and has lost most 
of the tanks, airplanes and munitions supplied him by the British 


viet ever since. They gladly joined forces with Deni- 
kin’s volunteers to fight against a common foe, the Bol- 
sheviki, and have constituted the mainstay of his army. 
But it gradually became evident that General Denikin 
was determined to restore integral Russia, if not im- 
perial Russia, and he used the military power the Cos- 
sacks conceded to him in order to suppress their civil 
rights. The Kuban Rada (parliament) protested last 
August against his dictation and accused him of being 
a German agent and a Czarist. Denikin retaliated by 
sending one of the Czar’s generals to the Kuban capital, 
disarming the guards of the Government, and purging 
parliament of his opponents. The President of the 
Kuban Republic, Nikolas Riabovol, was assassinated. 
Balabuchov, a member of the Rada, who had voted for 
independence, was hanged on a gallows by Denikin exe- 
cutioners, and left there for two days with the inscrip- 
tion: “Traitor to Russia.” Malarenko and other mem- 
bers of the Rada, who had protested in the name of the 
people against Denikin’s assertion that Kuban recog- 
nized the power of Kolchak, were also arrested. The 
correspondent of the London and New York Times, in 
reporting this incident, said: 

The remarkable tact and firmness displayed by Denikin 
in dealing with this difficult situation have cleared the at- 


mosphere and removed a serious danger in the rear of his 
armies. 


But whatever may have been the justification of 
Denikin for such measures, they certainly did not have 
the effect desired, for the disaffection of the Cossacks 
and Caucasians increased until finally he was forced to 
withdraw his troops, who were advancing victoriously 
upon Moscow, to attend to insurrections in his rear. 

Denikin alienated the Ukrainians, on whose land he 
was fighting, by ignoring their desire for independence. 
He captured their capital, Kiev, and carried off the 
Ukrainian treasury. He appears to have paid no atten- 
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tion to the administration of the occupied territory or 
to conciliating the population. The Jews fell victim to 
peasant pogroms and raids of irregular soldiery of all 
sorts. In these riots, according to Jewish estimates, 
40,000 Jews have been killed and 200,000 more wound- 
ed, and property to the value of $200,000,000 has been 
destroyed. The Jews of the Ukraine could not help ob- 
serving that over the border in Soviet Russia the Jews 
have been safer and freer than under the Czar and 
have taken a prominent part in the Government, from 
which they were formerly excluded. 

So General Denikin had offended four classes of the 
population, the Cossacks and Ukrainian Nationalists 
because he trampled on their autonomy; the peasants, 
because he refused them the land; the Jews, because he 
failed to protect them. Consequently, when he began to 
lose ground the people turned against him and his sol- 
diers deserted. The Soviet forces cut thru his line in 
the middle and so reached the Sea of Azov and the Cri- 
mea. Denikin has now taken refuge on a British war- 
ship in the Black Sea. 

In Siberia likewise the anti-Bolshevik cause was lost 
thru failure to win over the people. All attempts at 
self-government were suppressed and the Cossacks put 
down local risings with their traditional ruthlessness. 
When Admiral Kolchak became dictator and disbursed 
the rump of the Duma, the Czechs refused to fight fur- 
ther against the Bolsheviki and demanded to be sent 
home to Bohemia. That was more than a year ago, but 
the Czechs are still there and some of them have been 
caught in the rapid advance of the Reds, who have 
gained some 2500 miles, or about as far as from New 
York to Utah. 

The Social Revolutionists, a socialistic but anti-Bol- 
shevik party; who have resented their exclusion from 
the Kolchak Government, became the dominant power 
in Siberia as soon as Admiral Kolchak lost his grip. 
They attempted to seize the stations along the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad and so came into conflict with the 
Cossacks and Cadets. (The word Cadets is a contraction 
for C. D.’s or Constitutional Democrats, an imperialist 
party.) The Czech soldiers sided with the Social Revo- 
lutionists. Kolchak’s own staff and body guard went 
over to the Revolutionists and Kolchak himself was 
made prisoner and will be tried for tyranny. His gold 
reserve, which the Czechs took from the Bolsheviki at 
Kazan two years ago and turned over to him, has now 
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fallen into the ready hands of the Social Revolutionists. 

General Semenov, who claims to be the successor of 
Kolchak as Supreme Ruler and whose headquarters is 
at Chita, 648 miles east of Irkutsk, sent three armored 
trains loaded with Cossacks to the aid of Kolchak, but 
the Czech captured one train at Muisovaya and the 
Americans captured another at Verkhne-Udinsk. Three 
Americans were killed in the fight with Semenov’s 
troops. The Czechs and Americans then took charge of 
the latter town and reéstablished order. 

Thanks to the Czechs and the Japanese, most of the 
Americans were removed from the danger zone, but it 
is telegraphed that eight American engineers, one 
woman and several members of the Red Cross were cap- 
tured by the Bolsheviki west of Irkutsk. An entire 
Polish army, with 20,000 rifles and sixteen guns, fell 
into the hands of the Bolsheviki here. 

At the other extreme of Russia, the Baltic front, the 
Letts and Poles continue to make progress against the 
Bolsheviki, altho the Allied Powers have reinforce- 
ments. The Letts have taken Ryezhitza, the Letgalen 
capital, about fifty miles beyond Dvinsk. 


The Extradition of the Ex-Kaiser 


HE Supreme Council on January 15 demanded of 

the Dutch Government the delivery to justice of 

the former German Emperor, who on the eve of 
the armistice in November, 1918, slipped over the bor- 
der and has been living at the Bentinck castle at Amer- 
ongen. The note charges him with many crimes, among 
them 


The cynical violation of the neutrality of Belgium and 
Luxembourg, the barbarous system of hostages, massed’ de- 
portations, systematic devastation without military reasons, 
the submarine war, ... for all of which acts responsi- 
bility, at least moral, reaches the supreme chief, who or- 
dered them or abused his unlimited powers to break, or 
permit others to break, the most sacred rules of human 
conscience. 

The Powers cannot conceive that the Netherlands would 
regard with less reprobation than themselves the immense 
responsibility weighing upon the ex-Emperor. Holland 
would not be fulfilling her international duty if she refused 
to associate herself with other nations, so far as she is able, 
to prosecute or at least not impede the punishment of 
crimes committed. 


This action was taken in compliance with Article 227 
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Russian ‘ War brides: with their American ‘husbands waiting at Murmansk for « transport to bring- them to the United States 




















Central News 


Famine conditions in Vienna are so bad that even Berlin is sending food to help relieve the shortage. This 
photograph was taken in the central market at Berlin while the food for Austrian relief was being packed 


of the Treaty of Versailles, which “arraigns William II 
of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, for a su- 
preme offense against international morality and the 
sanctity of treaties.” The special tribunal for his trial 
will be composed of five judges, one each from United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 

In reply to the demand for the delivery of the ex- 
Kaiser the Queen of the Netherlands points out that 
Holland was not party to the Treaty of Versailles and 
so is not bound by its provisions on this point; that 
Holland had nothing to do with the origin of the war 
and maintained, not without difficulty, its neutrality to 
i the end. It is therefore in a position different from 

that of the powers. The note continues: 

If in the future there should be instituted by the Society 
of Nations an international tribunal competent to judge in 
case of war, deeds qualified as crimes and submitted to its 
jurisdiction by statute antedating the acts committed, it 
would be fit for Holland to associate herself with the new 
régime. 

The Government of the Queen cannot admit in the pres- 
ent case any other duty than that imposed upon it by the 
laws of the kingdom and national tradition. 

Now, neither the constituent laws of the kingdom, which 
are based upon the principles of law universally recognized, 
nor a respectable secular tradition which has made this 
country always a ground of refuge for the vanquished in 
international conflicts, permit the Government of Holland 
to defer to the desire of the Powers by withdrawing from 
the former Emperor the benefit of its laws and this tradi- 
tion. 

Justice and national honor, of which respect is a sacred 
duty, oppose this. The Netherlands people, moved by the 
sentiments to which in history the world has done justice, 
could not betray the faith of those who have confided them- 
selves to their free institutions. 

It is generally admitted that the reply of the Nether- 
lands is a strong one, and even some of the British press 
admit that England, under similar circumstances, could 
not have surrendered to his enemies a fugitive who 
had taken refuge on British soil. Holland expresses a 
willingness to associate herself with a League of Na- 
tions which may lay down a law regarding such offenses 
and thereafter inflict punishment for their violation, 
but she objects to an ex post facto law like this. Secre- 
tary of State Lansing, who was on the commission on 
penalties, raised the same obiection when the subject 

\ was brought up in the Paris Conference, and President 
Wilson is reported to have said: 

I think you'll find that when the time comes Holland will 
refuse to surrender her imperiaf: ‘political refugee, and. that 











then we’ll all discover ourselves unable to force Holland to 
change her decision. 

Signor Orlando in the same discussion called the de- 
mand a colossal absurdity which was unprecedented in 
the history of the world, and was in conflict with the 
principles of the Entente, which proclaimed that it was 
fighting for the triumph of right and justice. The Jap- 
anese objected to holding a constitutional monarch 
criminally responsible. The German Chancellor, Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, also pointed out that according to the 
German constitution he, and not the Emperor, was le- 
gally responsible for all the Emperor’s acts, and that to 
surrerider the Emperor on a charge of which he was 
constitutionally incapable would be to violate the con- 
stitution that he, as Chancellor, was sworn to obey. But 
Lloyd George had won the election on the ground that, 
he was going to have the Kaiser tried in London, which. 
as popularly understood, meant that he was to be exe- 
cuted in the Tower. 

It remains now to see how the Allies’ will get out of 
their dilemma. The logical thing would be to wage war- 
upon Holland, or at least impose a blockade, but that 
would be an unpopular move. On the other hand, they 
can hardly allow one of the articles of the treaty to be. 
openly annulled so soon after its signature. They cannot 
now compel Germany to secure his extradition and hand 
him over for trial, together with the other five hundred 
accused, for Germany has signed her last treaty and: 
protocol and the Allies have no right to demand any- 
thing more. One way out is to have the Kaiser tried and 
condemned in absentia. 

The German Government has addressed a new note to, 
the Allies asking them to abrogate Article 228 of the 
Treaty, which requires the delivery of German officers 
accused of crime. An attempt to arrest several hundred 
officers now might precipitate a monarchist rebellion. 








Prevailing bad weather in the northern and eastern states 
has caused a recurrence of the influenza epidemic of last 
winter. In both Chicago and New York the number of- 
cases reported daily rose to more than two thousand, and, 
as usual, the influenza epidemic was accompanied by a 
marked increase of pneumonia. The death rate remains: 
very low; hardly more than one influenza case in a hun- 
dred resulting in death. Apparently a milder form of the. 
disease prevails than in the world-wide epidemic of 1918, 


«which is said to have killed more people than all the mili- 


tary operations of the Great War. Boards of Health in the 
great cities are taking all possible precautions against the. 
spread of the discase but are handicapped by the shortage 
cf trained nurses. In New York the hours of Pea andy 
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closing business houses, theaters and other places of meet- 
ing have been shifted to reduce the congestion on the lines 
of traffic and so diminish the danger of contagion. 








Pestilence, the invariable sequent of war, is raging 
around the world. The Russian refugees in the Baltic 
states are suffering from typhus, influenza and dysentery. 
Thousands have died of typhus in the Ukraine and Poland. 
According to the official Soviet figures there were 1,340,000 
cases of typhus in Soviet Russia in the six months ending 
March, 1919; since then it has increased. In eastern Ga- 
licia there are reported more than 100,000 cases of spotted 
fever with 10,000 deaths. A new form of sleeping sickness 
resembling infantile paralysis has appeared in Italy, 
France and England. There are thirteen cases in London 
and one reported in New York. 








Mathias Erzberger, German Minister of Finance, was 
shot and wounded in the shoulder by Lieutenant Von 
Hirschfeld, a young monarchist. Erzberger was leader of 
the Center party in the Reichstag and advocated the peace 
resolution of July, 1917. He espoused the cause of the re- 
public and favored signing the Treaty. On this account he 
is hated by the reactionaries and, when shot, he was leav- 
ing the Criminal Court building where he has been prose- 
cuting a libel suit against former Vice Chancellor Helffer- 
ich, who had called him “a menace to the purity of our 
public life.” 








To combat the spread of disloyalty by instruction in the 
principles of American Government a non-partizan Con- 
stitutional League has been founded. Its executive com- 
mittee contains Secretary Lane of the Interior Department, 
ex-Justice Hughes, Governor Smith of New York, Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and other men of 
equal prominence. Among the announced purposes of the 
Constitutional League is the distribution of a copy of the 
American Constitution to every home in the country. 








Mr. Alexander Magruder of the American Embassy at 
Madrid has been appointed Chargé d’Affaires at Helsing- 
fors pending the appointment of an American Minister to 
Finland. Secretary Lansing recognized the independence 
of Finland in May, 1919, but hitherto a regular legation 
has not been created and Mr. Haynes, American Consul at 
Helsingfors, has acted as our diplomatic agent. Finland 
mow enjoys full diplomatic relations with nearly all the 
countries of Europe and America. 








Congressman-elect Victor Berger is considering a suit 
against the municipal authorities of Jersey City for re- 
fusing him permission to address a public meeting in the 
city. The ground taken by the authorities responsible for 
the order is that as Mr. Berger is under sentence for vio- 
lation of the Espionage Act they were justified in com- 
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pelling him to leave the city without making his intended 
speech. 








The New York Herald, the Evening Telegram and the 
Paris Herald have been acquired by Mr. Frank Munsey, 
who is already owner of the New York Sun. The papers 
now taken over by Mr. Munsey have long been the property 
of Mr. James Gordon Bennett. Mr. Munsey announces that 
the Herald will be combined with the Sun and will not be 
maintained as a separate publication. 








Mayor Thompson of Chicago has sent a personal mes- 
sage to each member of the Senate demanding the uncon- 
ditional rejection of the Treaty. The political importance 
of this lies in the fact that Governor Lowden of Illinois 
has come out for ratification with reservations, and a 
breach in the solidarity of the Republican party in Illinois 
is thus indicated. 








The International Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations, which held a preliminary meeting at Wash- 
ington last November, met and completed its organiza- 
tion at Paris on January 26. German representatives were 
present, but the chairs set aside for the American delega- 
tion were vacant. 








In the liquor referendum in New Zealand 240,998 votes 
were cast for continuance of the licensing system, 32,148 
for state purchase and control and 270,000 for complete 
prohibition. The proposal for prohibition therefore fell 
short 2968 votes of the absolute majority necessary to 
carry. 








All of the expresses and many of the local trains on 
the northern Italian railroads were held up for several 
days by a political strike of the employees. Premier Nitti 
told the Allies at Paris that unless the blockade with Russia 
were raised he would have a revolution on his hands. 








The sale of the American army supplies left in France 
efter the departure of the troops brought in almost $800,- 
000,000, which is less than half the value of the stock. It 
is estimated that it would have cost $75,000,000 to have 
shipped it home. 








The French army is being reconstructed so as to be 
stronger than ever before. At the head of it will be a su- 
preme council of war presided over by the Minister of 
War and including Marshals Petain, Foch and Joffre and 
nine generals. 








American Ambassador Wallace notified the Paris Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors on January 26 that the United States 
had decided to recognize the independence of Armenia. 








The Prince of Wales, who recently visited America, will 
leave on March 15 for Australia by way of Canada. 
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These German business men landed recently in the United States for the purpose of reopening commercial relations between 
Germany and this country. Since we are still at war with Germany, however, they were held by the authorities for investigation 

















Suzanne Caubet, of the “Theatre 
Parisien,” studied for the stage under 
her godmother, Sarah Bernhardt 


There’s a hidden moral under all the 
fun of “The Famous Mrs. Fair,” a 
comedy of demobilized women war 
workers in which Blanche Bates stars 


Nance O’Neil plays the leading role in “The Passion 
Flower” like “a whirlwind of emotion.” The play is 
translated from the Spanish of Jacinto Benavent 


S. R. O. 


The “Standing Room Only” sign is being overworked 
these days at New York theaters. In spite of in- 
creased prices and the speculators’ “unearned in- 
crement” and the flu scare and the war tax ’n 


everything the theaters along Broadway this season 
are crowded as never before. Here are half a dozen 
reasons for the popularity of as many plays 


Jane Cowl is prettier than ever in the 
spiritualistic comedy “Smilin’ Thru.” 
Coming back to earth as “grand- 
mother when she was a bride” gives 
her a chance to wear two lovely wed- 
ding gowns—one more than usual 


Leonore Ulric is equally successful as 


the wild west 


“Tiger Rose” and 


Oriental “Son-Daughter” 


Ethel Barrymore in “Declassé” lifts 
an unimportant play to tragic hights 
by the sheer force of her emo- 
tional acting—and the famous voice 
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The Flexible Salary 


Altho nothing but increased produc- 
tion and saner standards of expendi- 
ture can permanently remedy the high 
cost of living, it should be possible to 
prevent the burden from falling so 
heavily upon the fixed income. The 
Government might act, as proposed by 
Professor Irving Fisher, by “stabiliz- 
ing” the dollar by discontinuing the 
issue of gold coin and substituting pa- 
per money redeemable in a weight of 
gold bullion variable according to the 
average values of the principal com- 
modities. 

But these index figures of commod- 
ity values can be used in another way, 
without waiting for the Government to 
act, by making salaries and long-time 
contracts payable not in a fixed sum 
of money but in a fixed value of money. 
This has already been done, as Pro- 
fessor Fisher points out, by the Ship- 
building Labor Adjustment Board 
which revised wages twice yearly ac- 
cording to the current figures for the 
cost of living as determined by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Some pri- 
vate employers also made use of this 
method. 

Manual labor, however, usually man- 
ages to make wages follow closely in 
the wake of prices, partly because con- 
tracts are revised at short intervals 
and partly because of the power of the 
labor unions in collective bargaining. 
These advantages do not apply to the 
man with a fixed income, whether from 
salary or investment. In fact, he should 
rather be termed the man with an 
“unfixed income” since its value in 
actual buying power is always chang- 
ing. 

Why, then, for example, should not 
a Board of Education, instead of 
enacting that “teachers in the High 
Schools of this city shall be paid $2,000 

















Preas IUustrating 


Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, au- 
thor of “Stabilizing the Dollar” 


a year” and leaving it at that until the 
rise of prices has cut the value of the 
dollar in two, legislate that “‘teachers 
in the High Schools of this city shall 
be paid each year a sum equivalent in 
buying power, as measured by United 
States index values of commodities, to 
$2,000 in the month of January, 1920’? 
If any increases of pay were granted 
on this basis they would be real in- 
creases, instead of belated attempts to 
catch up with rising prices. On the 
same principle some enterprizing busi- 
ness concern might issue bonds “bear- 
ing interest at five per cent of the pur- 
chase value of the sum invested at the 
time of investment.” 


Healthy, Wealthy and Wise 


Most of us have seen in the comic 
papers illustrations of sturdy young- 
sters in tatters who apparently grew 
up in robust health, defying dirt 
and exposure, while the children of 
the well-to-do were anaemic, spindle- 
legged, and wore heavy, tortoise-shell 


glasses. We often hear it remarked 
after the death of a child in a wealthy 
home that children with poorer sur- 
roundings seem able to survive all 
sorts of hardships, while children 
whose every want is anticipated fall 
early victims to disease. That this is 
a fallacy has long been recog- 





The Infant Mortalit: According, 
To Earnings Or Father 


nized by physicians and stu- 
dents of vital statistics, but 
it has been left for the 
Children’s Bureau in Wash- 
ington, thru the studies pub- 





lished in its Infant Mortality 





Series, to demonstrate that 
economic factors play a large 





réle in the deaths of infants 
in this country. Several 





cities, including Saginaw, 





Mich., have been studied to 
determine whether there 





was a connection between 
the economic condition of the 
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Annual Income Of Father 








parents and the death rate 
of the children. 

The chart shows graph- 
ically the connection be- 
tween the infant mortality 
and the annual income of 











the father in Saginaw in 
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the year ending November 30, 1913. 
During the year there were in this 
city 981 live births and 83 infant 
deaths, giving an infant mortality rate 
of 84.6. When the annual earnings of 
the fathers were taken into considera- 
tion the infant mortality rate was as 
follows: 


Earnings of Infant Mor- 


Father. tality Rate. 
IN. 5 5-0:4\s eyade Oa wesinaen 179.5 
MED <i ne dieteereseanauhe 112.2 
ccc hgeews casnbeaele 103.4 
CL cos aalvies woe eareikewe 105.7 
ID ca din. 4: coe alg ounve we 446 
eS re errr 33.0 
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This shows pretty conclusively that, 
in Saginaw at any rate, the infant 
mortality rate is much lower in those 
families where the earnings of the 
father are sufficient to provide proper 
care for the children. Altho the fig- 
ures were quite different in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and Manchester, N. H., 
the same relation existed between low 
income and high infant mortality. Of 
course it was not entirely lack of 
ability to furnish proper care and 
nourishment which made this differ- 
ence; ignorance played a large rédle. 
The standard of intelligence was much. 
lower in the families with insufficient 
income. To spread knowledge of the 
proper care of children requires ac- 
tive propaganda and this is at present 
being done thruout this country by 
physicians, health officers, visiting 
nurses, public health nurses, school 
nurses, and infant welfare associa- 
tions. 

The effect of this campaign of edu- 
cation will be to reduce the disparity 
between those of different economic 
rank. Additional proof that it is 
probably lack of intelligence as well as 
lack of financial ability which causes 
this difference in mortality rate is evi 
dent from the fact that where the 
mothers were literate, the infant mor- 
tality of the children was 77.3 per 
1000 births, but where they were illit- 
erate it was 203.4. 


The Saturation Point 


The automobile press is now vigor- 
ously discussing the question whether 
there is any such thing as a “Satura- 
tion Point” in the Automobile indus 
try. 

When it is remembered that the 
automobile registration record in 1919 
was seven million six hundred thou- 
sand one wonders how much higher 
this can go. One automobile dealer 
scorns the claim that only people with 
$5,000 or $10,000 incomes a year are 
“buying prospects.” The demand for 
automobiles, he declares, does not re- 
sult from the number of people who 
have incomes above a certain point any 
more than the demand for typewriters 
or wheelbarrows. The one great inven 
tion of the era for the economizing of 
time has no direct connection with the 
income tax returns. 

Another manufacturer puts it this 
way: “It is not what a car or truck 
costs that counts but what:it will earn, 
whether it be money, convenience or 
pleasure. If an automobile costs $2500 
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and brings better results than some- 
thing else that costs $2500 then the 
automobile will be bought and always 
should be.” 

The automobile manufacturers are 
evidently not yet afraid of the satura- 
tion point judging by their proposed 
output for this year—2,000,000, we be- 
lieve, is the astounding total. 


A Fable 


By Bolton Hall 


—“And God saw that it was all 
very good”; but the Adversary said, 
“It is pretty good; but it would have 
been better if Thou hadst made man 
of cement instead of clay.” 

And God said, “I have enough of 
plaster saints now, I want men that 
can mould themselves.” 


A Doctors’ Trust 


“Fifteen Oshkosh physicians pur- 
chased a large apartment building in 
the heart of that city and will have of- 
fices there, organizing the Oshkosh 
clinic which has been incorporated.” 

It was reading the above notice that 
caused Dr. J. Rawson Pennington to 
deliver his presidential address before 
the Ohio Valley Medical Association 
the other day on the topic “Group 
Medicine—the Medicine of the Fu- 
ture.” 

Dr. Pennington points out that in 
these days of the specialist it is not 
only a convenience for the patient and 
a benefit for the community but an 
economy for the practising physician 
to pool their offices in one building 
where they can maintain a joint clinic. 

The group method presupposes a 
business manager, who looks after the 
equipment, financial supplies, financial 
details, but otherwise the cost will be 
small to begin with. Already other 
“groups” of physicians are incorpor- 
ating clinics, notably in Oregon, Ken- 
tucky and Minnesota. 

Coéperation is evidently the order 
of the day in the medical profession as 
it is in the business, labor and interna- 
tional world. 


Children vs.;Colts in Kentucky 


An elaborate report has just been 
made regarding the children of Ken- 
tucky. Here are some of the general 
statements made by Edward N. Clop- 
per, who writes the introduction to the 
report: 

Kentucky neglects her 1,200,000 boys 
and girls, 20 per cent of whom live in 
urban homes and 80 per cent in rural 
districts. Medical instruction is pro- 
vided in but few places. Sanitation in 
many rural homes is wholly absent. 
The public schools are in_ politics. 
School teachers’ salaries are so low 
that mostly incompetent teachers are 
in charge of schools. Country schools 
are seldom open longer than six 
months—often less. Rural elementary 
schools are held in archaic buildings, 
Poorly equipt, with poor teachers and 
Poor methods. Attendance is irregular. 
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Opportunity to attend high school is 
frequently denied country children. 
More than 6500 children over ten years 
of age are illiterate. The juvenile court 
law is generally disregarded in rural 
districts. 

At times children are kept in jail, 
some awaiting trial, others serv- 
ing sentences. Some county judges do 
not distinguish between children and 
adults in’ their methods of trial. Ap- 
prenticing and binding out children 
under obsolete conditions still prevail. 
Girls of twelve and boys of fourteen are 
permitted to marry with the consent 
of their parents. Unregulated commer- 
cial amusements largely dominate the 
field of recreation. 

* This is not a pleasing picture, as Mr. 

Clopper says. It would be wholly de- 
pressing were it not for the fact that 
the spirit of protest thruout the State 
is becoming active. Let us hope this 
report will startle the good people of 
Kentucky so that the birth state of 
Abraham Lincoln will set itself forth- 
with to rear as beautiful, sound and 
healthy children as for many years it 
has colts. 


The Army and the Meter 


One of the interesting by-products of 
our participation in the Great War 
was the conversion of American army 
officers to belief in a world-wide stand- 
ard of weights and measures. Ammu- 
nition manufactured in inches can’t be 
made to fit the bore of a cannon meas- 
ured in centimeters. General Pershing 
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is quoted in the Weekly Metergram to 
this effect: 


The experience of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France showed that 
Americans were able readily to change 
from our existing system of weights and 
measures to the metric system. I think the 
principal advantages of the metric system 
are summed up in the fact that this is the 
only system which has a purely scientific 
basis. Not the least advantage of the fact 
that the metric system is based on scien- 
tific principles is the facility which that 
system gives to calculations of all kinds, 
from the simplest to the, most complex. 

I believe that it would be very desirable 
to extend the use of the metric system in 
the United States to the greatest possible 
extent. 


Major-General Gorgas, former sur- 
geon-general, writes that he is “‘strong- 
ly in favor of metric units and will be 
glad to assist in having their adoption 
brought about,” and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Guy Edie of the Medical Corps adds: 


I am in hearty accord with World Trade 
Club in its efforts to have world stand- 
ardization of weights and measures, and 
believe that the metric system is the sim- 
plest and most scientific system that has 
been devised. I was with General Stern- 
berg, then Surgeon-General of the Army, 
when the metric system for prescription 
writing was adopted in the medical depart- 
ment of the army. Again in 1904 I was a 
member of a committee to revise the 
Manual for the Medical Department, and 
provide a standardized field equipment: 
During the life of this committee all pres- 
sure to do away with the metric system 
and to go back to the old system of weights 
and measures was resisted. 


A Metropolitan Town Meeting Hall 


On January 24 the cornerstone of 
New York City’s new civic auditorium 
or Town Hall was laid. Now that the 
civic center of the city has moved far 
away from old Cooper Union, whose 
platform has been hallowed by the 
greatest speakers of the world for the 
past three generations, it is fitting that 
a new people’s auditorium ‘be erected 
in the very heart of the city. The 
building aims to be more, however, 
than an auditorium. The auditorium 
will hold 1700. Above it will be the 
offices of the 
League for 
Political Edu- 
cation which 
has done such 
wonderful 


work for the 
political edu- 
cation of 


the enfran- 
chised women 
of New York, 
the Economic 
Clu b, easily 
the most im- 
portant club 
in town for 


sion of public 
events, and 
the Civic For- 
um, under 
whose auspices 
the most em- 


inent of the freely and easily as 


world’s celebrities have been brought 
to New York to deliver their mes- 
sages to the American people. Per- 
haps the most interesting project 
planned for the auditorium will be a 
People’s Club, occupying the entire 
sixth floor. The club will be open to 
men and women in equal numbers and 
the various classes will be so repre- 
sented as to be an epitome of the city’s 
variegated population. That is to say 
professional, business and working 
people will all be represented propor- 





New York’s new Town Hall is a big six story building in the 
center of the city, planned to give the citizens of the largest city 
in the world a chance to talk over matters of government as 


in the old-fashioned town meeting 
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tionally on the membership as well as 
all religions and political faiths. The 
dues will be moderate, $15 a year at 
most. The father of this most interest- 
ing idea is Robert Erskine Ely, who is 
also the constructive genius of the 
League for Political Education, the 
Economic Club, and the Civic Forum. 
There is no other man in the city, or 
the country for that matter, who is 
doing just the kind of work Professor 
Ely is doing. His personality and 
achievements deserve a special article 
which we hope to give him one of these 
days. 


Keep His Feet on the Carpet 


The Horse Aid Society of New York 
advises horse owners in slippery winter 
weather to fasten bits of carpet on their 
horses’ feet instead of using the more ex- 
pensive and complicated chains. Drivers 
who insist on using non-skidable chains, 
however, should be especially instructed in 
how to put the chains on, for if improperly 
adjusted there is a little steel link that is 
apt to go up into the frog of the foot and 
thus lame the horse for weeks. The carpet, 
however, is a very simple, safe and inex- 
pensive matter. All that needs to be done is 
to take an old piece of carpet, punch three 
holes in it, draw it together with stout 
manila cord and tie it on the horse’s feet 
something after the fashion of a bag. 


Waste Paper and Tin Cans 


Waste reclamation is a peace neces- 
sity as well as a war exigency. Thru 
organized committees a “Clean-up and 
paint-up” campaign for’ salvaging 
waste is being undertaken thruout the 
,country under the auspices of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Paper, rags 
and rubber will be bought for Thrift 
stamps and carried off for reclamation 
from the home of the housewife who 
displays in her window the slogan “Sal- 
vage for Thrift Stamps.” 

Waste reclamation councils have al- 
ready been started in some places and 
together with the waste dealers they 
have divided the communities into dis- 
tricts, from which -the dealers collect 
material on scheduled days. The util- 
ization of untrained and handicapped 
labor has been successfully employed 
in certain cities and a tremendous vol- 
ume of waste material has been pre- 
pared for the market. 

A ton of waste paper that is salvaged 
will save eight trees of mature growth. 
Last year two million tons of boxwood 
were manufactured from old paper, for 
which sixteen million trees would have 
been sacrificed providing the old paper 
had not been conserved. Waste material, 
therefore, is the protector of our na- 
tional resources and a community can 
help out the cost of production in this 
country thru increasing the supply of 
waste material and can become an ally 
of the forestry service by paper saving. 

In connection with the reclamation 
service a cutting machine for tin cans 
has been provided for some localities. 
It removes the tops and bottoms, which 
cannot be utilizefl in their present form 
and which are shipped in bulk to the 
detinning plants. Approximately 2,000,- 
000,000 cans are used annually in this 
country, a number representing about 
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800,000 tons of material, 8000 tons of 
which is pure tin and can be used again. 
Under the new system of utilization 
this tin is recovered and the unsightly 
methods of discarding cans will be pre- 
vented. By so diverting the supply of 
usable waste, from the dumps to indus- 
try, the ‘Clean-up and paint-up” cam- 
paign is not only one of conservation 
but one for civic betterment as well. 


Shavings 
The railways of Canada in operation ex- 
tend about 40,000 miles. 
eek 
Oregon’s minimum wage for women office 
workers is $48 a month. 
tae 


Japan has appropriated $125,000,000 for 
the development of aviation. 
“+ 
The American people are now spending 
$80,000,000 per annum for candy. 
ok 


A new 1200 room, 25 story $5,000,000 
hotel will be erected in Kansas City. 
+08 


The supply of pine for lumber in the 
South will be exhausted in ten years. 
KK 


The Seaboard Air Line is soon to turn 
250 of its coal burning engines into oil 
burners. 

+ 

Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jack- 
son, Fillmore, Harrison and Wilson mar- 
ried widows. 

are 

Maryland has just incorporated a com- 
pany to insure employers against losses 
caused by strikes. 

+ 

Oxford and Cambridge are the only uni- 
versities in Great Britain which do not 
offer degrees to women. 

+t 

A direct passenger service will soon be 
inaugurated by the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company to South America. 

ss 


The National Council of Women in the 
United States consists of thirty-one or- 
ganizations with about 10,000,000 members. 

se 


The minimum yearly salary for a Gov- 
ernment clerk should be $2262.47, accord- 
ing -to the Chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

ee8 

The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America has just appointed a 
commission to study the tangled relation- 
ships of the United States and Mexico. 

*e% 


An investment banker in Chicago is re- 
sponsible for the statement that our recent 
prosperity is responsible for over 20,000 
new additions to the American millionaire 
class. 

se 

In Ohio a survey of spring plowing was 
made from photographs from an airplane, 
just as they used to take pictures over No 
Man’s Land a year ago. The swords are 
being turned into ploughshares. 


Better Boxes 


Official reports from France say that 
during the last year broken packages 
received there were only 15 per cent 
as large as prior losses and that 
they now compare favorably with 
domestic shipments. This result has 
been gained by much _ experiment- 
ing and testing with boxes to de- 
termine the proper kinds of wood to 
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use, the proper sort of nails, thickness 
of wood and the manner of putting the 
boxes together, all of which may differ 
according to the materials to be packed 
in them. 

When one stops to realize how many 
commodities come to the retailer in 
wooden boxes it is not a surprize to 
read the Government figures that 
4,547,973,180 feet of lumber are used 
annually in the United States by box 
makers, in fact that this is the second 
largest wood-consuming industry in 
the country. 

To make a box that is strong enough 
to stand the severe strain of transpor- 
tation and yet to have it of the lightest 
possible weight has been the problem 
of the last few years when the trans- 
portation systems of the United States 
have been strained to the breaking 
point. A box which is sent out on its 
journey nicely packed and apparently 
strong enough often reaches its desti- 
nation a wreck, but just where the 
strain first appeared cannot be deter- 
mined from the broken structure, and 
the box maker was no better off in ex- 
perience in constructing his next lot. 
So a series of tests were made at a 
laboratory conducted by the Forest 
Service in codperation with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis- 
consin, combining practical experience, 
which is a knowledge of the designs in 
use, lumber available, box factory 
practise with the accurate scientific 
tests made on the packages, packed as 
in actual service and subject to strains 
that approximate actual transportation 
conditions. 

The most practical method yet de- 














This revolving drum puts the box thru 
every sort of drop it could possibly receive 
during transportation. The drum is a six- 
sided machine, weighing ten tons, and 
it makes a_ revolution every minute 


vised for these tests is the use of a 
revolving drum. The drum is a six- 
sided machine. The boxes to be tested 
are packed with the actual contents 
and placed in the drum. The drum is 
arranged with a series of hazards 
which cause the box to fall on its sides, 
top, bottom ends, edges, corners and 
flatwise upon a projection similar to 
the corner of another box, every sort 
of drop that a box could possibly re- 
ceive during transportation. 
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Protection for the Homebuilder 


No features in a home conttibute more to year-round satisfaction 
than the heating, plumbing and sanitary installations, when they 
possess the reliability of design and manufacture which for sixty 
years has characterized all such fixtures bearing the name. of 


CRANE 


It is not too much to say that the factors of heating, plumbing and 
sanitation largely control the success of home-building. When judged 
by Crane standards, they insure comfort; safeguard health; promote 
contentment. And through extra durability they prevent undue 
depreciation in the value of the property. 


Crane installations would be the logical choice of the home-owner 
even if they were difficult to obtain. With a national service system 
everywhére alert to supply them, their selection ought to be a 
matter of course. 


Literature on Crane bathroom and kitchen fixtures, heating, ventilating and 
vacuum cleaning systems and associated products will be sent on request 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 





Boston Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland 
£ pringfield Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocatello 
dgeport Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt Lake City 
New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falls Ogden 
Brooklyn Buffalo Mush Indi Hi Sioux City Billings Sacramento 
Philadelphia Rochester Tulsa Detroit St. Paw Spokane Oakland 
Newark Savannah Oklahoma City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle San Francisco 
Camden Atlanta Wichita Rockford Duluth Tacoma Los Ange 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES~ PIPE FITTINGS~ SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 WEST 44% ST.NEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-SIX LEADING CITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 
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typical Crane 
rainage pipe line 
showing the fit- 
tings ordinaril 
required ina 4 
story dwelling. 
Risers are short- 
ened in the illus- 
tration because 
of limited space. 
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Beautiful 365 days 
in the Year— 


Evergreen Bittersweet 


With gorgeous red berries against 
foliage that is green all year round, 
this vine beautifies the home with 
a thick shade in the summer, and 
with glowing fruit and bright 
leaves when other vines are bare. 


CA DDE 


PINYIN) 


Evergreen Bittersweet (Euonymus 
Vegetus) climbs to a noble height 
in the severest climates, where 
English ivy can be used only as a 
ound cover. Two year old vines 
Frait freely. Planted in rows and 
sheared, it makes an incomparable 
evergreen hedge, 
solid and erect. 


Strong Pot Plants, 
50c each; $5 per 
doz. $35 per 100. 


Write now for latest 
catalog of 
Hardy Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Etc. 

It contains a great vari- 
ety of the most depend- 
able and popular favor- 
ites in y plants, 
Roses, Peonies,Delphin- 
iums, Ev . Rho- 
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/ 
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50 


CY 


7 
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po poms Also seeds 
of superlative quality. 
Writetoday. 
Elliott Nursery 
Company 
360 FOURTH AVE. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 












Value 


The following collection blooms early from 
summer to late fall: Aster, Sweet Alyssum; 
arigold, Petunia, sy, Phlox, Poppy, 
Salvia, Verbena and Zinnia. Generous 
packets. 
Complete Catalog FREE 
packets of Hardy Daisy Seed 
ive colors) for 15c, or 4 Everblooming 
(four colors) for 25c—the 3 collections 
for 40c. Try them. 


Miss Jessie M. Good 
Box 506 Springfield, Ohio 


Extra 
Mailed Postpaid for 10c r 
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‘at YOUR DEALER'S 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 
¥ ROCHESTER NY 
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the Great 


and the Near Great 
By John Citizen 


Speaker Thaddeus 

C. Sweet, 

New York Assembly, 

Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 

You have our heart- 
iest congratulations on 
discovering the short 
cut to political uni- 
formity. By preventing 
the Socialist assembly- 
men from taking their 
place as the chosen 
representatives of their 
constituents you did 
all that can be done 
under existing laws 
to prevent trouble- 
some dissenting minor- 
ities from intervening 
in the affairs of gov- 


ernment. We say “ex- From a Cartoon by Thomas in Detroit News 
John Citizen the 


isting laws” because 
we do not doubt that 
you can devise legislation which will 
prevent these difficult questions from 
arising at all. 

Let it be enacted that any political 
party which puts forth a platform ad- 
judged by the majority to be “con- 
trary to the best interests of the com- 
munity” be debarred from nominating 
candidates for office. This will give us 


)| the “short ballot” recommended by so. 


many political reformers; not, as hith- 
erto proposed, by reducing the number 
of elective offices but by reducing the 
number of rival candidates for each 
office. Instead of having to perplex his 
(or her) brain by conning over the 
claims of half a dozen parties the voter 
will save time and energy for more 
useful employments by simply casting 
a straight ticket for the nominees of 
the party in power. We believe that 
this method has already had the most 
remarkable results in Mexico and in 
many parts of Russia. Nor should any- 
one think that it unduly limits civic 
freedom, for the voter has always the 
alternative of voting or staying at 
home. 

Other useful laws might be suggest- 
ed; such as a new definition of free- 
dom of speech and of the press: “say- 
ing or writing anything which is in 
complete conformity with the best in- 
terests of the community.” Liberty, as 
ancient inquisitors pointed out, means 
permission to do what is right and 
must not be confounded with license, 
which means doing what one pleases. 
To permit anyone to do, say or think 
erroneously is no better than tolerat- 
ing heretics! 

We have but one word of caution. In 
debarring Socialists from taking part 
in political life you should be watchful 
that they do not take to non-political 
methods. All educators know that if 
you do not give a boy some relatively 
harmless outlet for his energies he is 





apt to get into seri- 
ous mischief. Ameri- 
cans have had the bal- 
lot and have become 
the most conservative 
people on the face of 
the earth, for they had 
nobody but themselves 
to blame when things 
went wrong. But the 
energy which was here 
dispersed was bottled 
up in some European 
Empires and the re- 
sults have not been 
encouraging. Denied a 
vote the Russians took 
to bombs. It is true 
that the bombs were 
less effective, but they 
were noisier and the 
primitive mentality of 
average  revolu- 

tionist prefers noise to 
legal reforms. Should we pander to 
their childish whim? 

Admiringly yours, 

JOHN CITIZEN. 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: 

To most of your colleags we would 
give the advice to look forward to the 
future rather than merit the fate of 
Lot’s wife by gazing continually in the 
direction of the year 1800, when na- 
tional isolation was possible and per- 
haps desirable. But we do not believe 
that you favor surrounding America 
with a Chinese wall or wish with Jef- 
ferson that the Atlantic were a lake of 
fire. As a man of culture, acquainted 
with the diplomatic realities of the 
modern world, associated with the vig- 
orous foreign policy of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, you know as well as 
anyone that all living nations are de- 
pendent on each other and that an in- 
jury to one is harm to all. 

We ask you, therefore, rather to for- 
get the future, especially the coming 
November, and look toward the past, 
a very recent past. Have you forgotten 
the early days of the Great War when, 
to your great honor, you urged the 
United States to forget isolation and 
neutrality and become an integral part 
of the Great Coalition which van- 
quished Germany? We heard nothing 
from you then about abstaining from 
international complications or Euro- 
pean influences. To save France and 
Belgium, to save the cause of our 
civilization, to save the honor of Amer- 
ica you bade us care what happened 
across the sea.. We cannot, even at 
your bidding, unlearn the lesson which 
you then taught us. 

But our work is done. Is Europe 
then so secure? Were you not a little 
disquieted when Germany followed the 
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rejection of the Treaty in the Senate| 
by refusing reparation for Scapa 
Flow? If we do not guarantee the 
rights of small nations by such 
methods as are indicated in the Cov- 
enant there may be new ultimatums 
to Serbia and fresh invasions of Bel- 
gium. That we should once again, in 
such a case, come to the aid of the 
opprest is probable. But an oppressor 
will always take a gambler’s chance) 
that there will be no interference; it} 
is only certainty which stays his hand. 
Think it over. 
Sorrowfully yours, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 








Governor Edward I. Edwards, 
New Jersey. 
Dear Governor: 

After congratulating you on taking 
office and wishing you a successful ad- 





ministration, we should like to make a No more dragging the stair carpet out on the Getting the duet and dict ont of the stale om 

j j j porch and laboriously beating it tothe disgust pet and from all cornersfand cracks is no wor 
brief comment on the policy which you of the neighbors and in defiance of the law at all with the easy stroking of the ARCO 
have placed in the forefront of your WAND Cleaning Tool. 


program. We refer, of course, to the - , ; 

nullification of the eighteenth amend- Eas ] 

ment to the Federal Constitution. 4 stair Cc eaning 7 
We do not here contest your views : 

on the harmlessness of wine and beer, An ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner makes this household work not only easy 

still less your right to hold such views. but quickly and thoroughly done. The above illustrations are not exaggerated, 7 


. for cleaning any carpets, and rugs the ARCO WAND way prolongs their life » 
We admit that vg speak for > large and removes all dust, grit, and dirt without fatigue or waste of time. 
body of opinion in your State in ad- 


vancing them. The questions of con- ¢ () AN No beating, bending or ff 
stitutionality which you have raised oy ° 
must be left to the courts to decide; eae mM A straining —this splendid | 


tho it is a little hard for us to see how cleaner does all of the 


an amendment to the Constitution, if VACUUM CLEANER work—noiselessly! 


regularly enacted, can itself be uncon- 
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on another footing altogether. mene it mee aaZ 
Such doctrines were’ fashionable in BUY ON EASY P = ewe fl YOU try 
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of South Carolina, but they seem a hotels, and public and private institutions. pipe runs to each: floor. 
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Houses of Congress and forty-five and rare lillies, hardy orchids, trees, e 

State Liaibebeeen fo wit te be ceil shrubs, vines. Send for our new Not onlythe most dependable guide for the 
: ‘ “ Annual before placing your order. flower |. d th table bu 
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adopt more drastic laws and the ad- 

ministration to take more: arbitrary | vodsonwren 

measures if the authorities of your 4 compertienes, 

State fail to codperate in good faith in wadwk 
enforcing the law of the land. 
Sincerely yours, 

JOHN CITIZEN. 





Spring Will Bring the Birds 
A aa Will Attract and 
Keep Them—But, Important— 
Erect them Now so they may weather. 
While they are scientifically built to 
overcome the llitte pecu!iar features 
to which the birds object, an ap- 
Dearance of newness sometimes 
intimidates the little feathered 









fellows, and they abhor fresh 
. . . t. Erected h 
re roe — roger bicning ino the foliage, A copy will be maled free tf 
nyulietis: oo agine satate tation. copy will be mal ree Uf you 
ae tis the crecing of Dodeee tet raaccaniyng ans 


important as planting 
treesand shrubs. The treesand 
shrubs will thrive when protected 
by our native song birds. They are 
Jad di ying F pomemy nee wd 
pests—and beauty and song lend a 
finshing touch to Nature’ s brush. ’ 


HENRY A. DREER 
if you can get rid of your friends’ 


idea that you are a “second Lincoln” 
or a “second Roosevelt” you may make 

a very good First Mr. Smith. Orig- arise Bird Book sent on request, iilus- 
° = ‘ 4 ° ; Dodson y Vv prices 
inality is the sincerest form of imita- Y beauthul colored bird pisture free.) 
tion. Yours truly, 762 Warricon Avene Fv. Am. Audubon Avo, 
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An Economical 
Canvas Roofing 


Winter is nearly ovér—Spring 
is coming and now is the time to 
think about that outside surface 
that needs re-covering. 


CON-SER-TEX 


Canvas Roofing 


is the material you should use for 
covering roofs, porch floors, 
sleeping balconies and for all sim- 
ilar work. 


Not Expensive 
Economical to Lay 


Makes an even, attractive surface— 
is easy to lay—will not crack, shrink, 
stretch, peel, rot or leak—is unaffected 
by changing weather conditions and 
lasts for years. The cost is within the 
reach of everyone, 

Tell us the size of the space you 
want covered, and we will send sam- 
ples and a copy of “Roofing Facts and 
Figures,” 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributor : 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 No.| Wells Street 


California Distributors : 
Waterhouse- Wilcox Co.,SanF i 


dLosA ,] 


























in. thick—Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 
1 & continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery 
& seamless tile—No crack, crevice or oo for the accumu- 
lation ~s + hoon dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does pot fatigue. 


surface, 


The Best Floor 
for Kitehen, Pantry, Bath Room, laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital— 
All pisces where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
of several practical colors. Full information and sample 
FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL ee, COMPANY 
1117 Cutler Building, er, New York 


On the market 10 years, 
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*Tt’s Not Our Funeral!” 


(Continued from page. 201) 


published in 1918, explains their pro- 
gram: “The program of the Commun- 
ist party is the program not only of 
the liberation of the proletariat of one 
country. It is the program of the lib- 
eration of the proletariat of all coun- 
tries, because it is the program of in- 
ternational revolution. The overthrow 
of Imperialist governments by means 
of armed revolt is the road to interna- 
tional dictatorship of the working- 
class.” 

Trotsky himself has with authority 
explained the object and purpose of the 
Bolshevik movement. He says: 

The war has undermined the foundations 
of the entire capitalist world, and in this 
lies our invincible strength. The Imperial- 
ist ring, which is choking us, will be broken 
by a proletarian revolution. We no more 
doubt this for one moment than we ever 
doubted the final downfall of Tzardom dur- 
ing the long decades of our underground 
work. To struggle, to close our ranks, to 
establish discipline of labor and a Socialist 
order, to increase the productivity of labor, 
and not to be balked by any obstacle, such 
is our watchword. History is working for 
us. A proletarian revolution in Europe and 
America will break out sooner or later, and 
it will free the whole of suffering humanity. 


Trotsky goes on to observe: 

In Russia the propertied classes, altho 
forcibly removed from power, refuse to give 
up their positions without a fight. The revo- 
lution has raised in an acute form the ques- 
tion of private property in land and the 
means of production, that is, the question 
of the life and death of the exploiting 
classes. 

The same phenomenon may some 
day be witnessed in the rest of the 
world if the Bolshevik movement over- 
flows the boundaries of Russia. The 
propertied classes elsewhere may re- 
fuse to give up their position without 
a fight. At any rate in Russia a very 
large part of the Russian people 
ranged themselves on the side of 
Denikin, Kolchak and Yudenitch. 
There is no. possible excuse for 
pretending that these armies repre- 
sent the forces of reaction, of Tzardom. 
Admiral Kolchak has over and over 
again defined the outlines of his po- 
litical program. When he accepted 
power from the Council of Ministers 
in Siberia he said: 

I declare to the population that I will 
follow neither the road of reaction nor the 
disastrous way of party politics. My chief 
aims are the creation of a strong fighting 
army, victory over Bolshevism, and the 
establishment of law and order founded on 
right. This will enable the nation to choose 
freely the sort of government it prefers and 
to realize the great ideals of freedom now 
proclaimed thruout the whole world. 


In a further speech in February he 
said: 

In the Russia that is to be only a demo- 
cratic regime is possible. The main task of 
the Government is to establish universal 
suffrage in the sphere of democratic self- 
government and thoroly progressive legis- 
lation in the sphere of labor and agrarian 
questions. 

The aim of Kolchak’s Government in 
his own words is “to secure for the 
Russian people an opportunity, with- 


out violence from any party, freely to 
declare its will thru a Constituent As- 
sembly,” and he has given entirely sat- 
isfactory pledges to this effect to the 
Allied Governments. 

The Volunteer Army of Southern 
Russia is now under the command of 
Denikin, and its aims have been de- 
fined by its leader in the following 
words: 

The Volunteer Army cannot — a 
weapon for one or another political party 
or public organization. Then it would cease 
to be Russia’s State Army. The army will 
never try to _ restrain other  people’s 
thoughts and consciences. The army says 
to you simply and honestly: ‘“‘Whether you 
belong to the Left or the Right, love your 
tortured native land and help to save her. 

The Administration to which his 
army is attached represents all shades 
of political opinion. Its main lines of 
policy, as published in the Times on 
the fifth of May, are the following: 

(1) Abolition of Bolshevist anarchy and 
institution of law and order. 

(2) Reconstruction of a powerful, united 
and indivizible Russia. 

(3) Convocation of a People’s Assembly 
based on universal suffrage. 

(4) Decentralization by means of wide 
regional autonomy and liberal local self- 
government. 


(5) Guarantee of full civil and general 
freedom. 


(6) Immediate agrarian reforms with a 
view to meeting demands for land by the 
working classes. 

(7) Immediate labor legislation, secur- 
ing the working classes from exploitation 
by the Government or by capitalists. 

Unfortunately the working classes 
in all countries in Europe are entirely 
ignorant of the plain facts which I 
have briefly summarized with regard to 
Russia. On the subject of Bolshevik 
atrocities I shall not speak as these 
are matters on which controversy is 
at present inevitable. On the broad 
facts which I have outlined there is no 
room for dispute. But the British 
working man is largely convinced that 
Bolshevism is merely a Russian word 
for democracy, and that its opponents 
in Russia and out of it are necessarily 
reactionaries without sympathy for the 
working man. Indeed, the Allied Gov- 
ernments and the British Government 
are undoubtedly in a very difficult po- 
sition in dealing with the Russian 
problem. They are anxious, and keen- 
ly anxious, that peace should be re- 
stored. As I write, there comes a 
rumor that by way of compromize they 
will, while refusing to negotiate with 
the Bolshevik Government, withhold 
all further assistance from the anti- 
Bolshevik forces. Whether this rumor 
is correct or not, I do not know. If the 
Bolshevik State should emerge vic- 
torious from the present civil war in 
Russia a situation would arise which, 
if we were not personally concerned, 
would be of the utmost interest; we 
should have a spectacle of a planet in 
which two forms of government based 
upon entirely contradictory principles 
were established side by side—the 
democracies of the West, the — 
ment of the people by the people, re- 
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specting property as a legitimate in- 
stitution, and the new anti-democratic 
form of Russian government, the dic- 
tatorship of a class basing itself upon 
military force, denying civil rights to 
all classes of the people other than la- 
borers, and in essence denying the 
right of any man, except in a limited 
degree, to the possession of private 
property. The complete restoration of 
peace with Bolshevik Russia must 
necessarily mean the free interchange 
of thought between the exponents of 
these antagonistic ideals. Such a state 
of things could hardly remain static. 
So far as one can judge at present 
the propagandist ability of the Bol- 
shevik creed is at a far higher level 
than the propagandist ability of the 
Western governments, which at pres- 
ent have not even succeeded in explain- 
ing to their own peoples what Bolshe- 
vism really is. 

At the present time, in every coun- 
try of the world a fierce spirit of un- 
rest is manifesting itself in strikes 
and industrial disorder. I cannot help 
thinking that the recognition of a Bol- 
shevik Government in Russia would be 
represented to the proletariat of all 
countries as a recognition of the 
anarchic and immoral theories upon 
which the Bolshevik ideal of govern- 
ment is based. It would open the flood 
gates to a tidal revolutionary propa- 
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ETAL WEATHER STRIPS 


HE STANDARD FOR 26 YEARS 





UNEVEN HEAT 


Cause of Ill Health 


Unprotected doors and windows are a continual menace 
to the health and comfort of your family. 

Icy currents of air sift in around the cracks, making it 
impossible to heat your home evenly—it’s too cold in 
one spot, too hot in another. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips effectively stop these 
dangerous draughts. Your house is evenly heated at a 
considerable saving. 


And they shut out dampness, germ-laden dust and dirt— 
the house stays clean longer. 


They are installed by expert Chamberlin Weather Strip 

mechanics—a service maintained by the Chamberlin Com- 

| 4 thru. branches located in all parts of the country. 
his also insures immediate capable attention should your 

weather strip need minor adjustments. 

For 26 years Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips have been 

the standard. Simple in design—they last indefinitely— 

in fact we guarantee them unlimitedly. 

85 per cent of all houses now weather stripped are 

Chamberlin equipped. This preference is your assurance 

of complete and lasting weather strip service. 

Let us send you our booklet “26 Years of Weatherstrip- 

ping,” containing interesting information for home owners 











ganda which some of the governments 
at the present time of great economic 
crisis are singularly unready to meet 
and combat. 

London 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
119 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Pat: “Mike, what is a chiropodist?” 
Mike: “A chiropodist is a fellow that 
teaches canary birds how to sing.”— 
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The left diagram 
shows uneven heat 
distribution caused by 
draughts and air cur- 
rents sifting in thru 
unprotected doors and 
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Awgwan. indows. Also loss of 1S a 
: heat on lee side of SNS bd NS 
“What is the knocking at the end of house thru same chan- N 
the ‘Murder Scene’ in ‘Macbeth’?” — pw. ad ~ 
“That was Duncan kicking the oven temperature XN N 
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bucket.” —Record. a tetas Metal SS ~\ 
Father: “How many people work in Weather Strips. SS 


your office?” 
Son (Government employee): 
about half!”’—Bystander. 


“IT go to Saratoga to bathe in the 
Spring.” 

“Oh, is that so? I have mine every 
Saturday night.”—Record. 


Dean—What is density? 

Hansen—I can’t define it but I can 
give an illustration. 

Dean-—The illustration is good, sit 
down.—Awgwan. 
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“Little Bobby shows great determin- 
ation,” said the boy’s mother. 

“Yes?” queried the proud papa. 
_ “Yes. He spent the whole day mak- 
ing soap bubbles and trying to pin one 
to the wall.”—Blighty. 


He—“Of course women should vote. 
They deserve suffrage as much as men 
—more, because their minds are purer 
and cleaner.” 

She—“Of course their minds are 
cleaner, but how do you know that?” 

He—“Because they change them so 
much oftener.”—London Opinion. 





The well-known quality of our products remain standard, but accumulated experience 


teaches us better methods of service. ; : 
Our organization is manned with experts in each branch of the business and equipped 
with facilities that make maximum results the rule—not the exception. 
With the present uncertainty of labor, you will do well to notify us of your garden 
needs at once. 


Should you need information, write now so that plants needed can be reserved for 
you and sent as soon as the ground is open. 


NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS 





RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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TWENTY ACRES 
AND PLENTY 


Now is the day of the dissolving dollar 
and the diminished dinner. Each month we 
pay more for what we eat, and eat less for 
what we pay. Normal conditions will come 
back when more of us get back to the land. 
Our furrows of care will disappear when 
we begin to turn more furrows in the soil. 

The dollar of today is worth just about 
half as much as in 1914. While inflation 
and other effects of the war have greatly 
reduced the purchasing power of the dollar, 
this condition will not endure. If you buy 
good land now with depreciated dollars, 
your principal will be repaid later in dol- 
lars having a normal purchasing power, 
and in addition you will profit by increased 
land values. Thus, you will gain both by 
the prevailing low prices of land, and the 
temporary low purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

In this day of unrest, the safe investor 
puts his money in LAND. It cannot burn 
up or blow away—it is panic-proof. Good 
agricultural land is the foundation of all 
lasting prosperity. Get an income produc- 
ing home and you will have a steady in- 
come. You can do it by taking advantage 
of our liberal terms. We will improve your 
land for you on our fair and equitable ten- 
per-cent-above-cost plan. 

Less than ten per cent of the good pro- 
ductive lands in Florida are under cultiva- 
tion. Until recently, the mistaken idea 
that Florida is hot in summer has kept 
many desirable settlers away. But they 
are coming now—thousands strong. Set- 
tlers, farmers, stockmen, fruit growers, 
truck gardeners, home-seekers from every 
state in the Union—and Canada. They 
want Florida land while it can yet be had 
at reasonable prices. Those who wait too 
long will find this land quoted at $200 to 
$500 per acre in the next few years. 

California passed through just such a 
stage. Today, wild lands available for 
citrus culture, are sold at $500 to $700 per 
acre, and little left at that figure. 

Last year gardeners in Orange and near- 
by counties in Florida cleared over $1,000 
per acre on truck crops. Orange and Erape 
fruit groves sold last fall as high as $1, 
to $3,000 per acre. Individual grove own- 
ers clear as high as $1,000 to $1,500 an 
acre on the sale of fruit. 

All you need is a moderate amount of 
money and-a fair knowledge of farming. 
Send for our Big Free Book—“TWENTY 
ACRES AND PLENTY.” It tells about 
our easy monthly payments, sick and out- 
of-work clauses and free insurance features. 
Address Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. “‘G,” 
Orlando, Florida. 











LEARN FROM 
ADVERTISING 


HE main thing an adver- 
tiser wants to do is to 
tell you plainly just how and 
why his goods are worthy of 
your consideration. You can 
learn a great deal from that 
alone, because many things you 
see advertised are the things 
you buy and use in your regu- 
lar daily life. By reading the 
advertisements, you can learn 
the names and read descriptions 
of the things that are best and 
most satisfactory. 
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One Day in a Coal Mine 


(Continued from page 196) 


that we’ve got to have ninety cars by 
noon.” 

More shoveling. That shovel didn’t 
seem heavy when Boss Waple handed 
it to me early in the morning. Now it 
felt like a good sized log. 

“Hear that grinding noise?” asked 
Cheatham. “That’s Joe Bell over near 
the old work. Listen, I’ll signal him.” 

Sharp taps on the solid wall of coal 
with the flat side of his pick. Then 
back came answering taps from Joe, 
altho thousands of tons of unmined 
coal lay between us. Wonderful the 
way sound will carry thru so much 
coal and stone deep down in the earth. 

“That Joe Bell can hog more coal 
than any man I ever saw,” said Cheat- 
ham. “He shoots off the solid. Doesn’t 
follow the machine. He has been aver- 
aging better than six dollars a day, 
and he gets in over three hundred days 
in the year.” 

Then Repp and Mary rolled away 
with the thirteenth car. We noticed 
that the roar of the machine in the 
next entry had stopped. 

“Wonder if it’s noon?” said Cheat- 
ham. “My watch has stopped and I 
guess I’d better go down the entry 
and find out the time.” 

He disappeared around the first turn 
to the right. Silence and then sudden 
darkness. My lamp had gone out. The 
silence of seven Egyptian tombs and 
darkness so thick you could cut it with 
a pick. Overhead, eighteen inches of 
slate; above that, 190 feet of Kentucky 
earth pressing down—and nothing 
pushing up. What if Beaut, our town’s 
350 pound colored bootblack, were to 
slip on the ice? Why, there would be 
a Widow Harris, of course; and per- 
haps a few trillion years in the future 
geologists of a new human race would 
dig up my skeleton and reveal to the 
world the framework of a prehistoric 
creature that broke coal with a pick 
and loaded little cars with a shovel. 
Cheatham had said that if the slate 
cracked—and it always cracks before 
it falls—the obviously wise thing to 
do is to run. Which way did he say 
run? How can a fellow run in the dark? 
Then I put my mind off the danger. 
I wondered if the bookkeeper would 
pay the printers tomorrow. Who would 
put the cat out tonight? Would the 
day ever end? Already I had been down 
there a mighty long time. Had every- 
body forgotten me, including. Cheat- 
ham? And gosh, I was getting hungry. 
I could have eaten a whole side of ba- 
con or a leg of mutton. Then 

I heard the rumbling of the car as 
it turned down our entry. The beloved 
ears of Mary loomed out of the dark- 
ness. 

“Whoa, you durned mule; not so 
fast. You’re haulin’ a lady this trip.” 
Johnny Repp was admonishing Mary. 

It was the Missus bringing me some- 
thing to eat. 

“I brought plenty,” she said, “so 
that you could.divide with some of the 
boys.” Women are always generous 
when they are filling lunch baskets. 

Divide? Not on your great-grand- 





father’s crayon portrait! I had revert- 
ed to type. I’d divide nothin’ with no- 
body—except Mary, bless her mulish 
heart. I fed her pie with my fork. 
Mary is democratic; she did not mind 
eating after me, and I split fifty-fifty 
on the pie. It was the first pie Mary 
had ever eaten, and she looked a thou- 
sand thanks with her eyes. 

During my repast Friend Wife sat 
on a lump of coal and took in the “at- 
mosphere” of the place. She suggested 
that I tip Johnny half a dollar for 
bringing her in with my lunch. 

“Not if I can help it,” I replied. 
“Gosh, that’s pay for digging a ton of 
coal. ... Think of the tons of coal 
I’ve spent buying my hat back from 
Little Bright Eyes at the hotel check 
room,” 

As Mary licked her lips over the 
last bite of pie I picked up the shovel 
and cranked up again. Cheatham set 
up a jack and began boring for shots. 
Again the roar of the big machine in 
another entry, the rumble of cars along 
the rusty track, endless streams of 
profanity and mule talk as Johnny 
pulls out the loaded cars and returns 
the empties. 

“Come on with that coal,” Johnny 
commanded. “Nicholson will crab if we 
don’t make two hundred cars today.” 
(He meant the whole mine force must 
get out 200 cars.) Cheatham and I 
were on our nineteenth car. 

“One more will make ten apiece for 
us,” said I. 

“Nothin’ doin’,” 
“The coal’s all out.” 
“And I’m all in.” 
“Look out, here comes the devil.” 

The devil is the pet name for the 
big machine that cuts the coal. It is a 
monster—a weird combination of cogs, 
wheels and cutting knives, and a 
motor. It weighs several tons. It trav- 
els on the mine tracks, by its own 
power. It was headed for our entry to 
cut coal for tomorrow’s run. 

“Get this damn rubbish out of the 
way.” 

We needed no second invitation to 
move on with our picks, shovels and 
faithful crowbar, which tools we left 
at Cheatham’s tool box. Thence to the 
shaft, and up to the face of Mother 
Earth, where a shower bath in the 
mine wash room removed the traces of 
honest toil. Then to the office to be 
told that I had mined nine tons of coal, 
which labor had netted me $5.27. On 
top of that sum I may some day get 
fourteen per cent assured by the ar- 
mistice brought about by the Govern 
ment, and my grandchildren may get 
the extra money which may come from 
the new commission’s compromise. 

What had I learned from my day in 
a coal mine? 

That the old joke, ‘A strong back 
and a weak mind for a coal miner,” is 
a long way from being a joke. 

That coal mining is hard work. 

But that there is worse paid work, 
and worse places to work than in a coal 
mine. 

That miners seldom change to other 


said Cheatham. 
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occupations. Once a miner, always a 
miner. 

That the time has not yet arrived 
for a six-hour day in a coal mine. Too 
much lost motion and too much wait- 
ing for empties. 

That the coal industry needs to be 
reorganized and systematized so that 
miners will be insured steady work. 

That a greenhorn can mine coal, tho 
it is better at the start for him to be 
hitched up with a veteran like Cheat- 
ham. 

That the more I see of labor agi- 
tators, the more I think of Mary, the 
mine mule. 

Henderson, Ky. 


Stories of State 


(Continued from page. 203) 
connected with the welfare, happiness 
and safety of the American people and 
the adjustment of the troubles of a 
battle-torn and war-sick world. 

This is in brief the story of what 
the Department of State did during 
the period ending with the signing of 
the Treaty of Peace. It was, during 
that period, the nerve center of the 
Government in its most important ac- 
tivities—which were its foreign activi- 
ties. The United States will never re- 
turn to its old isolation; the war has 
made that impossible. Consequently the 
State Department has a new and most 
important place in the permanent or- 
ganization of our Government. It is 
now rendering great service to Ameri- 
can industries and the people, and is 
* preparing by a reorganization along 
new lines to render even greater 
service. 

During the war the submarine re- 
stricted commercial activities on the 
sea to certain well defined latitudes. 
Most of the world’s tonnage was con- 
centrated in the North Atlantic, oper- 
ating for belligerent purposes. The 
signing of the armistice, however, re- 
opened trade routes thruout the world 
and since that time commerce has 
tended to proceed along the natural 
lanes. 

The consular officials of the United 
States, who are the representatives of 
the Government for trade purposes, 
have again become busy with commer- 
cial rather than political activities. 
They are collecting and sending to the 
Department a vast amount of informa- 
tion on the needs of the localities in 
which they are stationed. To properly 
digest this information and treat it 
from a scientific point of view has 
necessitated the creation of a corps of 
experts on finance and economics, capa- 
ble of analyzing and correlating it and 
making it available to American busi- 
ness concerns. 

This in itself is a large undertaking 
and one of very great importance. It 
has for its object the furthering of the 
interests of American business by 
opening new markets abroad and by 
building up those which already exist 
in order that American industry may 
find the outlet necesary for the con- 
tinvation of manufacture and the con- 
tinuous employment of labor. 

Vashingten,, D. C. 
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implify Your Shaving 


A New Way to Soften the Beard 


Slow, bothersome processes are done away with by Shavaid. 
It soothes and protects the skin. 
with hot towels and rubbing in. 


the beard instantly. 


essary. 


HE actual process of shav- 

ing is simple. It is the prep- 

aration that takes the time, 
that makes it an irksome task for 
many men. 

Shavaid frees you from this 
bothersome rubbing in. It softens 
the beard instantly. Instead of 
making the skin more tender, as 
hot water and rub- 


It softens 
It does away 


After-shaving: lotions are unnec- 
A great scientific laboratory offers you a Free Trial Tube. 


But there is no need to rub the 
lather in. Shavaid works better 
if the lather is merely spread on. 
Then shave with comfort, new 
ease. Note how Shavaid has 
softened the beard quickly. Note 
the time you save. : 

The razor does not “pull.” It 
“takes hold,” because the hairs 

have been properly 





bing do, it soothes, 
heals, protects. 


Harsh 
Methods 
Unnecessary 


Hot water appli- 
cations before shav- 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 


—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 


Saves time and trouble 


—no hot water, no “rub- 
bing in” of the lather. 


prepared. The face 
feels velvety and 
soft. The coating of 
Shavaid not only 
softens the beard, 
but acts as a com- 
plete and scientific 
balm for the skin. 

Even if you shave 


C Prot close, there is no 
ing should be pa isin smartin no 
ae oe hie —skin. remains firm and A, vealed gS 
avoic . 4 ‘ smooth. drawn feeling. 
specialists agree. — Shavaid is in itself 

Hot water brings Ramavse Mon yar 


the blood to the sur- 
face at the wrong 
time. It causes that 
dry, drawn feeling. 





—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 


Replaces after-lotions 


>-Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 


a cooling, soothing, 
healing emollient. 


Try the 








It brings wrinkles 
too soon. 

By using Shavaid, you can do 
away with hot water applications 
and after-lotions. Shavaid keeps 
the skin firm and smooth — the 
pores remain normal. You can 
shave closer, without the usual 
abrasions and frequent use of the 
caustic stick. 


The Simpler Way 


Just apply a small quan- 7 
tity of Shavaid to the dry 
beard. Then apply your 
favorite lather. 


New Way 


Until you try Shavaid for your- 
self, you cannot be convinced. 
That is why we offer you a Trial 
Tube, at our expense. Just fill in 
the coupon and mail it. When 
your Free Trial Tube comes, 
abandon old ways and try the 
new way. You will be convinced. 

After you have used up the 
Free Trial Tube, you can get 

Shavaid from your drug- 
gist at 50 cents a_ tube. 
Or, if he cannot supply 
you, we will be pleased to 
fill your order direct. 


Shavaid | 


At Druggists — 50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


| Ne Free Trial Tube \ 





—F i | 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail fre> trial tube of Shavaid to | 


Name 
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S ANNUAL 
THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 
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ble and flower garden. It full bes the Burpee 

Quality Seeds with a hund of the finest vegeta- 

bles and flowers illustrated in the colors of nature. 

If you are interested in wrrdening. Burpee’s A 

will be mailed toyou free. Write for your copy today. 
. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Grow i 


-Barberrs- 


The New Hardy Dwarf Edging and Low Hedge 
Th Elon Cite Nu. no 
e Elm City Nurse ompan: 
Wosdient ekesine ad 
Box 199 New Haven, Conn. 


Send for Box-Barbe: Folder and 
General Nursery Oatalogue 




















BRONZE 121«1's 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


Dept. 24), 556 W. 27th St., New York City 





A few tours to 
Go to Europe at our Expense 4 ‘cv, ‘ovr 
small parties Write today for plan and programs, 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box $426, Wilmington, Del. 


<cTEMPLE TOURS 


EUROPE AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
Moderate Prices ———_ Satisfactior. 
80 BOYLSTON STREET 
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AT LEAST TEN PEOPLE 


who would be very glad to re- 
ceive a copy of THE INDE- 
PENDENT with your compli- 
ments. If you will send their 
names and addresses by an 
early mail, we shall send the 
copies promptly. 
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Making Alcohol Our Benefactor 


(Continued from page 199) 


business and taken the largest share 
of the profits, has never been the 
gainer by it on the whole. Every 
bottle of whisky is a prize pack- 
age and you can never tell what 
it contains. Possibly a_ statistician 
might figure out that in a _ thou- 
sand bottles of whisky there is on the 
average one crime, five misdemeanors 
and fifty follies. The Government has 
doubtless had to expend more than it 
got out of the liquor business in pro- 
viding extra accommodations in jails, 
almshouses and insane asylums and in 
making up for the lessening of nation- 
al efficiency due to drink. 

So we need not worry about the loss 
of revenue to the Government for that 
will be more than compensatéd by the 
increase of taxable wealth and savings. 
As for the stocks on hand they need 
not be a total loss. Medicine will re- 
quire some of the liquor. Part of the 
wine may be sold for sacramental pur- 
poses for a majority of the Christians 
of the world believe that their souls 
are not safe unless they occasionally 
imbibe a wine of not less than seven 
per cent alcohol. As an old toper in my 
town used to say: “The preachers may 
fool you temperance people but don’t 
think you can fool the blessed Jesus 
on raisin juice.” 

Something may be made of the un- 
salable beer by distilling off the alco- 
hol in excess of 2.75, 1, .5 or whatever 
per cent may be allowed and selling 
the rest as baby beer. But I anticipate 
that the taste for such substitutes will 
die out for I cannot conceive of any- 


_| one’s liking to drink beer except for 


the alcohol in it. 

But we are just at the beginning of 
a new era, the Alcohol Age, when the 
Demon Rum, who has for thousands of 
years tyrannized over man by minis- 
tering to his pleasure, will become 
man’s servant and do his work. Dur- 
ing the next twenty years every effort 
will be made by scientists, inventors, 
manufacturers and governments to 
discover sources of cheap and abund- 
ant alcohol. The boom started during 
the war on account of the demand for 
alcohol for munition purposes. As Mr. 
Kressmann of the U. S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison said in 
1916: 


The ethyl alcohol business is enjoying an 
unprecedented prosperity and many old 
distilleries that had not operated in years 
are working at full capacity and several 
very large new distilleries have been built. 
In fact, the industry was contracted up to 
such an extent that an order for 2,000,000 
gallons of 95 per cent alcohol for imme- 
diate regular delivery went begging for 
some time. 


Under this stimulus the production 
of denatured alcohol jumped from 10,- 
000,000 gallons a year to more than 
30,000,000 and attention was directed 
to processes that hitherto had not been 
profitable such as alcohol from wood. 
It is a Freshman laboratory stunt to 
make alcohol out of an old shirt or a 
handful of sawdust, but ventures in 
large scale production have never been 


successful. But it seems a promising 
field, for the Forest Products Labora- 
tory figures out that one ton of saw- 
dust will yield from fifteen to twenty- 
five gallons of 190 proof spirit and the 
raw material cost only two cents a 
gallon as compared with 20 cents a 
gallon for material when molasses is 
used and 30 cents when spoiled grain is 
used. The cellulose of the wood is first 
converted over to sugar by digesting 
with dilute acid and after neutral- 
izing the acid with limestone the syrup 
is fermented by yeast and the alcohol 
distilled off. 

The alcohol so made from wood is 
not “wood alcohol.” The distinction 
is important. Thru ignorance of this 
little point in chemistry seventy-two 
persons near New York lost their lives 
a few weeks ago. The chemist calls 
many things acid that other people 
would not, for instance all the sugars 
and glycerins are alcohols in the chem- 
ical sense. But of the hundreds of alco- 
hols that the chemist knows only two 
are of interest to the public. These 
are called by pretty harmless names 
as tho they were characters out of 
Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird,” such as 
“methyl” and “ethyl.” The former is 
also known as “wood alcohol” and the 
latter as “grain alcohol,” but these 
names are misleading, for both can be 
made from either wood or grain. The 
former, methyl alcohol, is the more 
harmless to humanity because it is the 
more poisonous. The fact that anyone 
drinking methyl or “wood” alcohol is 
straightway killed or struck blind will 
always prevent its becoming perma- 
nently popular as a beverage. The other 
one, ethyl alcohol, is slower and more 
insidious and consequently has more 
fatalities to its account, not counting 
minor misdemeanors. 

Methyl or wood alcohol when puri- 
fied cannot be distinguished by looks, 
taste or smell from ordinary ethyl] al- 
cohol, but is so poisonous that half a 
glassful will in sixty to seventy-five per 
cent of the cases cause speedy death or 
permanent blindness. This is a higher 
percentage of fatalities than in cases of 
poisoning by arsenic or mercury chlor- 
ide. Even so small a quantity as two 
teaspoonfuls is sometimes fatal. 

It is ethyl alcohol that constitutes the 
attraction of all wines, beers and 
liquors. Ten per cent or so of methyl 
alcohol added to ethyl alcohol is sup- 
posed to make it undrinkable and it 
may then be sold free of government 
tax as “denatured alcohol.” Both alco- 
hols are good for fuel. Methyl alcoho! 
can be made by the destructive distil- 
lation of any woody substance. It forms 
part of the fumes that are given off 
from a charcoal oven. Ethyl alcohol 
can be made by the fermentation of any 
sugary substance. 

But the alcohols can be made in vari- 
ous other ways and probably some of 
these will be extensively utilized in the 
future. The newspapers report that an 
English engineer has worked out a pro- 
cess for making alcohol from coal and 
claims that Great Britain will be able 
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to get 50,000,000 gallons of motor spir- 
its from this source annually and be 
independent of gasoline. Alcohol can 
be easily made from acetylene gas and 
this from calcium carbide and this from 
lime and coke so we can if we like 
eliminate the vegetable stage altogether 
and utilize _waste waterfalls. New 
patents are reported every week for 
making alcohol from such material as 
cactus plants, acorns, horse chestnuts, 
weeds, garbage, spoiled potatoes and 
rice. Any kind of grain and any kind 
of fruit can be used, whatever is cheap- 
est and easiest to handle. We may see 
in the future immense tracts of tropical 
or semi-tropical territory devoted to 
some fast-growing sacchariferous vege- 
tation which will be frequently harvest- 
ed by alcoholic machinery and set to 
ferment in acre-wide vats. As a fuel for 
the internal combustion engine alcohol 
is a close rival of gasoline. It is not so 
easy to ignite as gasoline, but may be 
made to produce quite as much power 
per pound. Alcohol has the further ad- 
vantage of being less dangerous to store 
and handle and an alcohol fire, unlike 
a gasoline fire, may be put out by 
water. 

We must anyhow hunt up some liquid 
fuel that we can produce as we con- 
sume, either alcohol or some other, for 
the stock of combustible that we had in 
the cellar is being rapidly exhausted. 


If He Were President 


(Continued from page 198) 

him as an advocate of prepared- 
ness, presume preparedness engen- 
ders war, and, as Mr. Gerard in- 
sists, are intent upon seeing that we 
have had an end of war; and when it 
is axiomatic among them—among their 
leaders at least—that the candidate 
they vote for shall be, as General Wood 
is not and as Colonel Roosevelt was, on 
the honor roll of the men who helped 
them attain their enfranchisement? 

But suppose, since one man writes 
this and there will be (the figures are 
for 1910) twenty-four millions of 
women and twenty-six millions of men 
of voting age, that General Wood is 
nominated, despite any particular love 
the Old Guard and other business men 
have for him, and duly elected: 

He would be the twenty-eighth 
President and the fourteenth soldier 
or war veteran. 

As was pointed out in this series 
anent General Pershing, our major na- 
tional problems are so far from being 
military ones that there is no more 
logical reason to suppose that a great 
soldier would make a great President 
than that a great President need know 
how to drill a regiment. 

If this big conclusion holds, then 
proof of the excellence of President 
Wood needs to consist in large part of 
proof that he isn’t a soldier, or is more 
than a soldier. 

He is a soldier! By common reputa- 
tion, in the Army and out, and, it may 
be judged, in foreign armies, too, he is 
a very exceptional soldier—not a West 
Pointer, moreover, as those who didn’t 
get their training on the Hudson, 
proudly adduce! His origination of the 
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Bubble Grains At Bedtime 


Foods Easy to Digest 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are not for breakfasts only. Serve them for 
luncheons and suppers. Float in every bowl of milk. 


These are bubble grains, airy, crisp and toasted, puffed to eight times nor- 
mal size. No other dainty in existence makes the milk dish so enticing. 


Every Food Cell Blasted 


Consider Puffed Wheat. Here is whole wheat made delightful, both in 
texture and in taste. 


Under Prof. Anderson’s process, every food cell is exploded. Digestion is 
made easy and complete. 


It supplies whole-wheat nutrition. It does not tax the stomach. It makes 
milk inviting, and every child should drink a pint a day. 

Serve as a breakfast dainty. Mix with your fruits. But don’t forget that 
Puffed Grains also form the ideal bedtime dish. 


Puffed Grains are the greatest of grain foods and the most 
enticing. Serve all three kinds. Let children revel in them. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
A New Pancake Delight 


Now we make a pancake flour mixed 
with ground Puffed Rice. It makes 
fluffy pancakes with a nut-like taste— 
the finest pancakes ever served. The 
flour is self-raising. Simply add milk or 
water. Ask your grocer for Puffed Rice 
Pancake Flour and you'll have a new 


: The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 





Corn 
Puffs 
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Suppose there were no 
more advertisements 


7. . 


Just imagine for a minute that some 
power could stop all advertising. 
How would that affect you? 


It would cut you off from all dhinet, 
commercial news about things 
that you need and use in your every- 
day life. Somebody might be sell- 
ing a new, better, more economical 
food; or a utensil that would save 
money and time; or an article that 
would add greatly to your comfort 
and well-being; or some better ma- 
terial for making shoes or cloth- 
ing—but you would never know it. 


Manufacturers would be unable to 
tell you about new and bettér things. 
They would thus find it hard to put 
these things on the market, and 
often would not try. 


“* Tt pays to advertise.”’ And adver- 
tising pays not only the advertiser 
and publisher, but pays you too. It 
keeps you informed about the things 
you need in order to live a profit- 
able, happy and useful life in this 
age of progress. 














































STRONG NERVES 


Is what you need to endure the ‘Mile a Minute Life’’ of today, with its worry, 
grief, strife, bysiness pressure and thousands of other Nerve Strains. 


Are youtired and depressed? Can’t you Sleep or or digest your food? 
It’s your NERVES—they have 6 


READ THE NERVE FORCE 


BOOK 


This valuable 64 page book explains every possible phase of nerve abuse and 
teaches how to calm, soothe and care for the nerves. It contains hundreds of 
health hints especially valuable to people with high-strung nerves. 


Misa 2SC Stamps) Bound in Cloth 50c 


If after reading this book you do not agree that it, will mark the turning point 
in your life toward GREATER POWER, Mentally’ as well as Physically, your 
money will be refunded without question, plus your outlay for postage. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN Studio 234, 110 West 40th St., New York 
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Plattsburg idea, which was adopted by 
the War Department and extended far 
and wide, of itself is sufficient to es- 
tablish him high in military annals. 
His fight—it was a fight!—for mili- 
tary preparedness, which is the bay- 
onet point of industrial and other 
kinds of preparedness for war, will al- 
ways stand, in the history of Ameri- 
can arms, to his vast credit. So, too, 
will virtually all of his career as a sol- 
dier, from the day that he arrived, 
“the young Army contract doctor from 
Harvard Medical,” at Huachuca, Ari- 
zona, in 1885, and was sent “hot-foot- 
ing” with the Fourth Cavalry on a 
2,000-mile chase that caught up with 
and captured Geronimo—from that 
day to the day not eight months later, 
when he was given the Congressional 
iudedal of Honor, and from then to the 
time he made his reputation as Colonel 
of the Rough Riders, then was made 
Governor-General of Cuba, then Chief 
of Staff, and then on, to date. Con- 
clusively, he is a soldier! 

More than a soldier! 

As Governor-General of Cuba he 
had to feed, fumigate and educate to 
self-government 2,406,117 natives com- 
plicated atop 44,164 square miles—a 
lictle less than the area of Louisiana or 
Pennsylvania. In doing that he had, of 
course, neither the personnel nor the 
facilities that one would have at hand 
now in feeding, fumigating and edu- 
cating either of the states mentioned, 
were that necessary. 

He had to employ force, and he has 
that in abundance. 

He had to employ patience, which 
kz has not in so great abundance. 

He had to employ resourcefulness 
and vast energy, which he has in good 
store. 

Courage, too. 

Intelligence, of course, imagination, 
and ability to understand men and to 
pick subordinates. 

His use of these attributes, plus his 
capacity for plan, marked him as an 
effective administrator, and -much 
more than a soldier merely—and so 
does his present machine—“a machine” 
says Senator Moses, “whose belts do 
not slip, and whose gears run smoothly 
—a machine which neither squeaks, 
nor breaks down, but which delivers 
the goods.” 

We can only conclude that his suc- 
cess as Governor-General of Cuba, 
wellnigh a generation ago, might “‘in- 
dicate” his success as President of the 
United States, if he were elected 
President. 

He is an omnivorous worker, reader 
and student. One can only conjecture, 
then, the fullness of his knowledge of 
international exchange, the intricacies 
of international trade, of big economic 
factors on whose operations no one can 
close the door; of the high cost of liv- 
ing, of legislation anent big business; 
of labor questions, and industrial ques- 
tions, of farming, of the problems re- 
sulting from the enfranchisement of 
women. In other words, he has gone 
on record in detailed relation to only 
three major themes: Preparedness, 
Radicalism and Americanism. 

Washington, D. C. 
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One Thing Which War Has Cheapened 
By the Bachelor Maid 


HEN I contemplate my six- 

y y teen-dollar shoes, or lubricate 

my corn-bread (sparingly) 
with eighty-cent butter; when my 
weekly settlement with my -“wash- 
lady” depletes my purse to precisely 
twice the old-time extent for the same 
amount of clean raiment, it ought to 
be a joyous thought to me that I have 
discovered, and in my own immediate 
field, one thing which War’s hand has 
touched and left us cheaper. But it is 
not. This may be because I am tem- 
peramentally a crépe-hanger, altho I 
have never heard that I enjoy that rep- 
utation. Somebody did once have the 
temerity to say, however, that some- 
body else said that I was an active 
disseminator of the Gospel of the Use- 
less, and since his definition of the 
“Useless” was, in substance, the educa- 
tion of the mind, I could not but plead 
guilty; so it may be my somewhat too 
ardent belief in that unpopular cause 
which now renders me indisposed to 
hurrah over my discovery that since at 
least 1915 the cducational ideals of my 
native land have cheapened as appall- 
ingly as eggs have “riz.” 

Of course, the marking-down process 
had begun a long time before, but the 
war has not only hastened the reduc- 
tion and made it general, but has served 
as a more than full-page advertise- 
ment of the bargain-counter values in 
the educational plans now being offered 
on every hand under the label “Recon- 
struction.” It would be an infinite pity 
were we to make no use of the war- 
inspired discoveries both of our short- 
comings and our hitherto unguessed 
capabilities; but I cannot but think that 
the awakened conscience in Education 
is concentrated mostly upon the short- 
comings, and that the plans most her- 
alded for overcoming the same are 
based upon such appalling revelations 
as that when Uncle Sam entered the 
war, thousands of us, his children, did 
not know how to knit. (I don’t know 
how yet! But Richard redeemed the 
family honor by knitting a wash-cloth, 
altho I believe it never got to France, 
being turned down by the Red Cross 
inspector, so that perhaps he could have 
served his country as effectively by 
putting the time on the periphrastic 
conjugations. ) 

To drop figures of speech, there be- 
gan to be, and still is, a great outcry 
that those unable to offer in some way 
the work: of their hands to the great 
cause in which we had enlisted had 
reason to be bitterly humiliated, and 
that the source to which they might 
righteously trace the blame was their 
impractical and _ bookish schooling. 
The burden of the outcry was the same 
that the “practical education” votaries 
had been shrieking for years; but the 
war gave a sudden point to it, and 
many college graduates and other per- 
sons of culture were all at once pricked 
in their hearts and ready to spurn all 
that “cultural education” as filthy 
rags. Even certain college professors 


wrote magazine articles (very clever 
they were, too, whether from the per- 
sistence of their discarded culture or 
from the injection of the new practical 
vigor) to prove that their Phi Beta 
Kappa keys stood for no real thing as 
compared with the bushels of potatoes 
dug by their erstwhile inefficient hands 
from various spots in their front lawns 
and their wives’ flower gardens. 

Naturally, the demands of the war 
did cause an unprecedented era of 
making things. It was a time when 
production of material, of every sort, 
was the supreme requisite for the 
achievement of an end which was per- 
haps as far from material as ever a 
nation has sought. Nobody has ever 
been disposed to question that requisite, 
I think; but what saddens me is that 
the material needs of a purely tem- 
porary condition should - have _ so 
stamped themselves upon the national 
soul that it cannot be rid of the im- 
pression that we should conduct our- 
selves as if that were to be our con- 
dition forever afterward. 


doubt not that many will hasten 

to dispute my estimate of post-bellum 
educational values: with fervid declara- 
tions that, contrary to my statements, 
we have been witnessing, since the mo- 
ment we got our breath again after the 
armistice, a veritable educational re- 
vival, and they will cite, in support of 
their. declarations, certain education 
bills and the actual epidemic of edu- 
cational articles in our sundry period- 
icals. To which I would reply that what 
they cite is in no respect contrary to 
my contention; it is merely beside it. 
There is indeed a perhaps unprecedent- 
ed stirring of interest in education. But 
to me the thing for which public desire 
is reaching out seems not of the right 
sort. The people generally feel about 
it as they do about milk and eggs— 
that it ought to be cheap and abun- 
dant. They fail to perceive that their 
so justifiable instinct in the one case 
has no justification in the other, and 
that eggs and education have nothing 
much in common beyond their initial 
letter. Because the war did reveal a 
shocking degree of illiteracy in certain 
hitherto unsuspected sections, a duly 
shocked public conscience is as eager 
as could be wished for a general dis- 
semination of literacy, but it is almost 
equally shocking to note how sparingly 
that same public conscience is ready to 
permit the seeds of culture to be sown. 
How generally, too, it is hoping for a 
congressional distribution of seed va- 
rieties which will spring up quickly, 
and where there is no deepness of 
earth. The general idea is for an edu- 
cational system that will show results 
—and that speedily. And the conclu- 
sions fallaciously drawn from premises 
presented by the war are responsible 
for that general idea. Actual illiteracy 
was not the only or even the greatest 
shock to our satisfaction with our for- 
mer educational order. We had to ad- 
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Intelligent 
Selfishness 


Capitalizing selfishness, 
which is inherent in all 
business, so that it func- 
tions constructively, and 
becomes “intelligent self- 
ishness,” is a matter of 
vital interest to every 
American business man. 
If you will read the book 
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Intelligent Selfishness 
A Business Builder 


By Montague Ferry 


and subscribe to the prac- 
tical plan it presents, you 
will not only contribute 
to the further success of 
your own business, but 
you will be doing your 
part in a necessary recon- 
struction of American 
business. 


“T heartily endorse the 
principle of which this 
book treats.” 


President, Patton Paint Company 


Note: This book may be had of 
your bookseller, or direct from the 
publisher. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Laurence C.WoopwortH 
Maker and Publisher of Books 
500 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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This FREE Book 


tells how you can get cash for your property by using 
the Simpler Plans for Selling Real Estate, which have 


already sold more than 5,000 properties of all kinds in 
the U. S, and Canada. No matter where your property 
is located, these successful plans will show you how to 
sell it yourself, without employing agents or paying 


commissions to any one. Don’t spend a minute’s time, 
an ounce of effort or a cent of money trying to sell with- 
out first reading this important book, and learning how 
to sell your property quickly, economically and at the 
highest possible price. The reading of this book has 
saved property owners hundreds and thousands of dollars 
in commissions, and it 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or it | 





The 40,000 cases suc- 
essfully treated in our 
experience of more than 
18 years is absolute proof 
of this statement. 


, _ Nomatter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 

the thousands of sufferers this met has 
made well and happy: be will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your 


Own Case, 
The Philo Burt A 


liance 
on 30 Days’ ral 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 
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mit the discovery of serious defects 
among the lettered of our youth as well; 
few have had the discernment of Pres- 
ident Hadley—to acknowledge no less 
seriousness in ignorance of logarithms 
than in ignorance of laws of health, 
of reasoning straight than of shooting 
straight, of European languages than 
of English. 


O less a scholar than the venerable 

president emeritus of New Eng- 
land’s other great university delivered, 
shortly after the signing of the armis- 
tice, an address which, despite its num- 
erous wise counsels and noble senti- 
ments, was, in its entirety, a plea for 
nothing in educational matter or meth- 
od but the concrete, the physical and the 
material, and—if one dare to say it of 
so eminent a man—a series of fallacies 
whose premises were his pet educational 
aversions, “language, literature, phil- 
osophy, history and the elements of 
mathematics,” whose conclusions were 
the resultant defects of the American 
recruit. 

When such a man will say of per- 
sons trained predominantly in these 
subjects that “their habits of thought 
permit vagueness, obscurity and in- 
accuracy, and their spoken or written 
statements have these same defects,” 
defects which he declares could be re- 
moved by giving “a considerable part 
of school time to the sciences and arts, 
and to the acquisition by every pupil 
of some skill of eye or hand or both,” 
altho the experience of every high 
school and college classroom contra- 
dicts his statement, it is not strange 
that lesser educational “reformers” are 
encouraged in their similar clamor, and 
that the non-school-teaching public 
swallows such doctrine whole, and man- 
ifests all sorts of educational indiges- 
tion. Hence we read that this univer- 
sity president has declared that the 
war has shown the need of putting half 
the work of the professional schools 
down into the last two years of the col- 
lege course; that that school superin- 
tendent has drawn from the war the 
lesson of more agriculture and chem- 
istry in the high school—“we shall need 
it in our kitchens”; that some belli- 
cose congressman predicts universal 


military training as the nation’s sole, 


salvation; that everybody feels it rank- 
est treason to teach or speak any but 
the English language. 

Perhaps there is no more pitiable 
display of our almost universal cheap- 
ness of reasoning than this last. And 
the stampede to acquire and exhibit 
this article labeled “Supreme Patriot- 
ism” has surpassed even the wildest 
rush for ladies’ oxfords marked down 
to $1.95. The casting out of German 
was a shoddy enough performance: the 
disposition which has followed it to 
“Americanize” by disregarding every 
other foreign language besides exhibits 
a flimsiness of national mental texture 
which makes it hard to deny that 


somewhere in our educational system 
there evidently have been grave de- 
fects. But in my judgment they have 
not been of a linguistic, literary, phil- 
osophical or mathematical ancestry. 
Rather have they come from our les- 
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sened stress upon such studies: their 
omission, or their permission to be 
taught badly. Every now and then we 
read in some paper a tabulated state- 
ment of the high percentage of college 
graduates among Presidents of the 
United States, Justices of the Supreme 
Court, and others in authority. These 
statements are always brief—evidently 
tucked in rather to fill out a column 
than because of an editor’s apprecia- 
tion of their thought-compelling quali- 
ties. It seems a pity that the column 
never has enough more space to fill for 
the addition of just one oft-forgotten 
truth: that every one of these eminent 
Americans was a product of the old- 
time college whose courses were main- 
ly “language, literature, philosophy, 
history and the elements of mathe- 
matics.” It would not appear that such 
college training had produced in them 
habits of thought permitting vague- 
ness, obscurity and inaccuracy, with 
spoken and written statements to 
match, while, on the other hand, the 
soldiers whose educational defects Dr. 
Eliot holds up as an awful example are 
of the generation trained in schools 
where already the ideas of Dr. Eliot 
and those of like beliefs had so pre- 
vailed over the old disciplinary system 
of the classics as to have much oppor- 
tunity to show their fruits. If Presi- 
dent Eliot is not pleased with the 1917- 
18 educational harvest, he ought to re- 
member how much of the seed for it 
has been sown by his own hand. 

I am assuredly not so narrow of 
mind as to ignore the great potential 
educational worth of the sciences. I 
do mourn to see them degraded in the 
popular mind solely to the uses of feed- 
ing and clothing us (in colors that 
won’t “run’), and of inventing fiend- 
ish devices for clearing the earth of 
our enemies. It is, literally, a cheapen- 
ing of all our national ideals to pervert 
education to such ends, to distort the 
experiences of the war into such les- 
sons. That it is a distortion is no less 
true for being next to universal. We 
all shouted “Food will win the war,” 
and perhaps it did; but now that the 
war is won, I find courage to utter my 
unspoken conviction of sugarless 1918, 
that victory was considerably less a 
matter of stomach than of backbone, 
and that our “unprepared” armies owed 
their high percentage of heroes to the| 
old idea of the discipline that makes 
for character and the culture that 





makes for idealism. 

Education, I repeat, is not a thing| 
of apparent and present values. But, | 
if it were, there would surely seem og 
be one thing which the war has taught | 
as an immediate practical necessity: | 
the study of the ancient history and 
ancient languages of the peoples of the 
other hemisphere for a proper under- | 
standing of those peoples today, and 
the study of mathematics of the most 


rigorous type for the fullest develop- |— 


ment of scientific knowledge in the 
work of reconstruction and materia 
advancement. Even if education manip- 
ulators are unwilling to look farther 
ahead or behind than just that, how 
can they refuse to recognize the higher 
value which such material offered by 
the Great War puts upon their wares? 
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Keep Young while 
Growing Old 


‘YouTH is often a matter of 
nerves rather than of years. 
You see that proven almost 
every day—this man of thirty 
with nerves wrecked and old 
before his time—that man, 
sixty but bright-eyed, sprightly 
because he kept his nerves 
youthful. 

It is in this care of the nerves 
that Sanatogen is of real 
service. For to the hungry 
nerves, impoverished by over- 
drafts, Sanatogen brings just 
the foods they must have for 
speedy restoration to health— 
pure albumen and _ organic 
peenanes in easily taken-up 
orm. 


And by its kindly tonic action San- 
atogen helps bring back the ease 
of digestion, the restful slumber of 
youth. 


If the enthusiastic letters of thou- 
sands of physicians and the grate- 
ful praise of people everywhere mean 
anything — you surely will not delay 
giving Sanatogen its opportunity to 
help you. 

Sanatogen is sold by good drug- 
gists everywhere, in three sizes, from 
$1.20 up. 

Grand Prize 

International Congress of Medicine 

London, 1913 


Write for interesting free booklet to 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
115 West 18th St., New York City 





Col. Henry Watterson, the 
noted editor, writes: “‘I do not 
believe I could have recovered 
my vitality, as I have done, 
without Sanatogen operating 
equally upon the digestive or- 
gans and nerve centers.” 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Cold Bonds 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable b 
terms on February 1, 1920, at the o 
agency of the Company in New 
Boston, will be paid in New York by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Five Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 


Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 
terms on February 1, 1920, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 22, 
ORIGINAL PREFRRRED DIVIDEND NO. 56. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
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Original Preferred Capital Stock of the Company, | 


for the three months ending January 31, 1920, 
will be paid by checks mailed February 16, 1920, 
to stockholders of record at 12.00 o’clock noon, 


January 31, 1920, 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
California, January 31, 1920. 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
|. Stories of State. By Breckinridge Long. 

1. What is the purpose of the first para- 
graph? What is the purpose of the second 
paragraph? 

. Make a list of the “stories more absorb- 
ing than any fiction” that you can read 
between the lines. 

. Write out in full any one of the stories 
that particularly interests you, drawing on 
the article for suggestions, and building 
the story from imagination. 

. Imagine that you played an important 
part in any one of the stories. Write, in 
the first person, a complete narrative of 
your experiences. 

It’s Not Our Funeral! 
Curdy, K. C., M. P. 

. Write a composition of ‘two paragraphs, 
the first of which shall describe the car- 
toon on the first page of the article, and 
the second explain the meaning of the 
cartoon. 

. Prove that Bolshevism and Democracy are 
utterly oppos 

. Write an original short story in which you 
narrate the experiences of a liberty-loving 
citizen of the United States who attempted 
to _find happiness under the present con- 
ditions in Russia. Make your story show 
plainly that Bolshevism and Americanism 
are antagonistic. 

General Leonard Wood. By Donald 
Wilhelm. 

What is the effect of the short sentences in 
the opening paragraph of the article? 

- How does the writer make paragraph 
length contribute to the interest of the 
article? 

From what sources did the author draw 
his material? 

. What general plan is the basis for the or- 
ganization of the article? 

By what means does the author emphasize 
the character of General Wood? 

. Write a short biographical sketch of Gen- 
eral Wood. 

. Write a brief for an argument in which 
you will prove that General Wood would 
make a successful President. 

8. Write a comparison of General Wood and 
Colonel Roosevelt. 

. Spring Comes— By Clement Wood. 

. What is the principal thought conveyed by 

the poem? How may you apply the poem 
to your own life? 
Point out connotations, or suggested mean- 
ings, in the following expressions: “Un- 
less he blew his reveille’; “Purple garden 
flags are furled”; ‘“‘The green and gorgeous 
tapestry.” 

. How many different pictures of beauty 
are suggested by the poem? 

Prove that the poem has climax. 
One Day in a Coal Mine. By Leigh 
Harris. 

. Explain how narration and exposition are 
combined in the article. : 

. What is the advantage gained by using 
direct quotations thruout the article? 

. How does the writer make choice of words 
contribute to the success of the article? _ 
Show how the writer avoids making his 
narration dull and commonplace. 

. Write a detailed description of some scene 
mentioned in the article. 

. What does the article reveal concerning 
the daily life of a coal miner? 

. What does the article say concerning the 
spirit of coal miners? ’ 

. Write a similar article concerning a day 
at school. 

Letters to the Great and the Near 
Great. By John Citizen. 

. What is the purpose of the letters? 

. How are these letters related to such works 
as “The Letters of Junius,” Dean Swift's 
“Modest Proposal,” “The Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley Papers,” and other somewhat sim- 
ilar works? 

_ What serious points do the letters make? 

. Write a series of similar letters concern- 
ing school affairs. 

Making Alcohol Our Benefactor. By 
Edwin E. Slosson. 

. Explain the full meaning of the first sen- 
tence. ‘ P 

. How does the writer give his article popu- 
lar interest? 

Point out the steps in the development of 
the article. | 


By Cc. A. Mc- 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. Presidential Candidates—“‘If He Were 
President,’ “The Mystery Candidate.” 

1. “He is of the Roosevelt tradition.” Does 
this qualify General Wood as a probable 
successful presidential candidate? 

2. Balance Mr. Wilhelm’s favorable comments 
on General Wood against his unfavorable 
ones. As a result what is your judgment 
of the man as a candidate? 

8. In what sense may Herbert Hoover be 
called a “neutral” in the present canvass 
for presidential candidates? What are the 
elements of his strength? 

4. “The choice of the [Democratic] party 
seems in great measure to depend on two 
unanswered questions: ‘Whom does the 
President favor?’ and “Whom does Mr. 
Bryan favor?’ Show how, in a sense, this 
fact summarizes the history of the Demo- 
cratic party for the past twenty years. 

Il. Stories of State. : 

1. On the basis of Mr. Long’s article, prove 
that: “The Department of State ‘carries the 
policy of the Government?’ ” 

2. Summarize the activities of the State De- 

partment during the war in dealing with 

the following subjects: (a) “Black Lists,” 

(b) embargo lists, (c) tonnage for trans- 

port service, (d) loans to other govern- 

ments, (e) the secrets of enemy move- 
ments and intrigues. 

The Russian Situation—‘It’s Not Our 

Funeral!” “The Russian Muddle.” 

1. Quote extracts from these two articles 

which show that there is lack of unity of 
opinion in Europe and America as to the 
proper treatment of Russia. 
Summarize Mr. McCurdy’s chief criticisms 
of the present Bolshevik Government. Does 
he prove his statement: “The essence of 
the Bolshevik State is a dictatorship of 
labor and the denial of the right of pri- 
vate property,” etc.? 

3. Compare, especially, Mr. McCurdy’s judg- 
ment of the activities of Kolchak and 
Denikin with those of the writer of the 
second article. 

4. Even if it is true that “in France and 
England plans have long been 
for capturing the Russian trade,” 
our Government change its attitude? 

IV. The Extradition of the ex-Kaiser. 

1. By what authority and upon what grounds 
did the Supreme Council demand that the 
Dutch Government deliver the former Ger- 
man Emperor to the Allies? 

2. Upon what grounds did the Queen of the 
Netherlands refuse to comply with the de- 
mand? 

3. In view of Secretary Lansing’s position 
and that of Signor Orlando and the Jap- 
anese commissioners, is the refusal of Hol- 
land a cause for surprize? 

4. How are the Allies going to get out of 
their dilemma? 

Vv. Letters to the Great and the Near 
Great. 

1. Rewrite the first letter, putting 
gument into a serious tone. 

2. Why is the second letter addressed to Sen- 
ator Lodge? What is the gist of the writer’s 
argument? 

8. What is the significance of the following 
statement in the third letter: “‘Such doc- 
trines were-fashionable in the days of the 
late Senator Calhoun,” etc.? 

Vi. Problems Before Congress—‘A Panic 
of Economy,” “Railway Perplexities.” 

1. What are the chief items of expenditure 
which will bring the total expenditures dur- 
ing the next fiscal year up to the figures 
mentioned by Mr. Mondell? 

2. What are the chief recommendations for 
army reorganization now being considered 
by Congress? 

3. What is the present status of the proposed 
legislation for the reorganization of Ameri- 
ean railroads? 


Vil. One Day In a Coal Mine. 

1. Does this article help you to solve any of 
the questions raised in the recent contro- 
versy between the operators and the coal 
miners ? 

. Why does the author come to the following 

“That the time has not 


the ar- 


“hat the more I see of 5 
the more I think of Mary, the mine mule.” 
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